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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Sacred History of the World, as displayed 
in the Creation and subsequent Events to the 
Deluge, attempted to be philosophically con- 
sidered, in a Series of Letters toa Son. By 
Sharon Turner, F.S.A. &c. 8vo. pp. 520. 
London, 1832. Longman and Co. 

** To have any solicitude about criticism on the 

present publication, would be absurd and un- 

becoming on such a subject. Not a line has 
been written with any reference to human re- 
putation; and if that had presented itself as 

the actuating motive to its composition, not a 

line ought to have been written on the themes 

of this work for the purpose of obtaining it. 

But it is the duty of every author, in all his 

publications, to execute every part with his 

best care and ability. He expects this attention 
from others, and should never be deficient in it 
in his own publications. This duty has not 
been neglected in the ensuing pages. In these 
it has been a constant endeavour to collect au- 
thenticated facts—to state them fairly —to 
reason correctly about them — to express the 
natural feelings which have arisen as they were 
contemplated —and to make the general com- 
position perspicuous, readable, and, if possible, 
not uninteresting. The first wish was to be 
serviceable to those in whose welfare the author 
is more immediately concerned. The larger 
hope has been added to this, that what should 
eventually be useful to them, might not be un- 
acceptable to others. We have all arisen to 
sentient being, in the mighty system of which 
we area part. Progression and happiness are 
desired and pursued, and are attainable by all. 

The varying ocean of human life is the present 

scene, in which these are to be acquired, so 

long as we remain in it. Here, also, we are to 
fit and prepare ourselves for securing the conti- 
nuation of these blessings, in the unknown re- 
gions of ethereal space, into which we are all 
passing. The Lord of this World is the Sove- 
reign of every other; and this consideration 
makes it important to us to gain the fullest 
knowledge of His mind, ideas, and feelings, that 
we can obtain from His creations around us, 
and from all the sources through which He has 
communicated them to us. If the following 
work shall, in its present essay or future pro- 
gress, assist any to form right conceptions and 
exhilarating hopes of this stupendous Being — 
so awful, yet so good — so invisible, and yet so 
manifest ; and of His moral arrangements and 
conduct of human affairs, and of His ulterior 
destination of His improveable creatures — the 
main object of its author will be fully and 
pleasingly accomplished.”’ 

Such are the views and the means of the ex- 
cellent author of this beneficent work, admi- 
rably fitted, with its promised sequel,* to con- 





* «« Tf (he says) sufficient eee and opportunity 
should still accompany his remaining life, theauthor desires 


to pursue this important subject, in that series of events and 
operations, which, after the renewal of mankind, became 
more immediately connected with their economy, con- 
dition, polities, and destinies, under the present laws and 

of their existence. It is among these we must act, 








clude the literary labours of a well-spent life. 
The mass of intelligence accumulated during 
many years, and the extent of reasoning which 
are both exhibited in this volume, render any 
thing like a sufficient review of it within our 
limits, impossible. We can only say, that it is 
full of matter which the wise must esteem, 
which the good must approve, and which must 
benefit the minds of old and young. The de- 
sign is most laudable, and the execution such 
as was to be anticipated from the industry and 
ability of Mr. Turner. 

The outline is as follows: — Mr. T. com- 
mences with the creation of the earth, and its 
various important phenomena. He then pro- 
ceeds with the formation of the planetary sys- 
tem; and returning to our own planet, enters 
upon the interesting subject of vegetation, the 
uses of plants, their diffusion, their living 
principle, and their primeval remains. His 
next inquiry is to the creation of fishes, their 
habits, and qualities. Birds, and quadrupeds, 
and serpents, and insects, being then examined 
and displayed, we are led upwards to the con- 
sideration of man, whose history is traced from 
the beginning to the Deluge. The whole is 
applied to virtuous precepts, and to an impress- 
ment of the love of the Creator in the souls of 
the created. 

‘¢ Fact and sound reasoning (it is remarked as 
a first principle) should always agree and illus- 
trate each other. If our facts and our reason- 
ings do not concur, one of these must be erro- 
neous. And asin all revealed truths, what is 
revealed must be true, if that is found to be at 
variance with our intellectual deductions, the 
mistake must be in our reasoning or in our in- 
ferences. While this discrepancy lasts, we 
may be sure that we have not hit upon the 
right solution. However ingenious or plausi- 
ble our argumentations may be, we have missed 
the just theory; we have not found the real 
key; we have not penetrated to the law and 
principle from which the revealed facts have 
proceeded, and from which alone the full com- 
prehension of them can be derived.” 

We may add, as an example of the way in 
which this argument is developed, the sub- 
joined quotation. 

“If the material world had been one uni- 
form homogeneous mass, its eternal existence 
would have been always a possibility. It 
would then not have contained any evidence 
in itself to contradict the supposition. But 
the actual fact is, that all visible nature is a 
multifarious association of very compounded 
substances. Nothing is simple — nothing is 
uncompounded. Every thing we see, feel, or 
handle, is a composition, a mixture or union 
of more particles or of more elements than one. 
Not merely the grosser earthly bodies are so, 


and by their influences are principally formed; but all 
these are obeying a constant though invisible sovereignty, 
which is continually producing, amid every counteraction, 
a steady but gradual p ion and meli ion. Few 
question now this result, though some may differ as to the 
cause. The operating cause will, however, become more 

ifest to our judg if we take the Sacred History 
of the world into our philosophical consideration.” 











but even the water, the air, and the light, are 
in this compounded state. Now, it is impos- 
sible that any compound can have been eter- 
nally a compound. Composition and eternity 
are as incompatible, as to be and not to be. 
The particles of which compounds consist, 
must have been in some other state before 
they were compounded together. The single 
condition of the elements must have preceded 
their union in the composition; and thus it is 
physically impossible that a compound can 
have been eternal. The school-boy perceives 
at once that his plum-cake cannot have been 
eternal. The plums, the flour, the butter, the 
eggs, and the sugar, of which it is composed, 
must have been in some other places and state, 
before they were brought together to make the 
substance which gratifies him. So the mighty 
World we live on, the rocks, the mountains, 
the minerals —so. every substance around us, 
animate and inanimate,—cannot have been eter- 
nal, because every one is a combination of nu- 
merous particles, usually very heterogeneous, and 
the primary elements of each must have been 
in their elementary state, and in some other 
position, before they moved and joined into 
their compound one. ? . 

*¢ The annual circuit, or a year, which is the 
completed orbit of the earth round this lumi- 
nary, could not take place without a sun; but 
a day requires the existence and revolving mo- 
tion of the earth alone. This is mentioned by 
Moses as beginning before the sun was made 
the centre of our astronomical system. As this 
fact denotes the diurnal movement to be dis- 
tinct from the sun, and independent of it, it is 
another instance of the correctness of the Mosaic 
account. The first rotation of the earth round 
its own axis made the interval of the first day, 
and each subsequent revolution constituted the 
several days which succeeded. Our planet 
might cease to turn round in this diurnal con. 
tinuity, and might yet circle round the sun in 
its yearly course. The moon moves in this 
way about our earth; for it has no rotatory 
motion. The cause of our earth’s revolving 
round its axis, is quite distinct from the double 
and mutually counteracting forces which pro- 
duce its annual orbit. Physics have not disco- 
vered, nor can rational conjecture assign, any 
reason for the diurnal rotation, except the com- 
manding will and exerted power of the divine 
Creator.” 

On comets,* the author observes — 

** If we knew their uses in our system, we 
could form more probable conjectures as to the 
chronology of their creation. They have been 
noticed from the earliest era of astronomical 
history; and if our modern philosophers had 
not discovered that some, at least, leave us to 
return again into our system, and therefore 
describe a vast elliptical orbit round our sun, 
we might have fancied that the periods of their 
first recorded appearances in our field of science 
were the eras of their individual formation. 





* Apropos: we are informed that Sir James South ha, 
seen the comet from his observatory at Kensington.— 
Ed, L. G. 
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‘and taken for that purpose, when the appetite 


‘more than ourselves for taking and eating them 
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with some particular classes, or at particular 
seasons, the far greater number take less food, 
and live with pleasure, and apparently from 
choice, longer without any ascertainable quan- 
tity of it, than any other tribes of animals that we 
know of. ‘ The gold and silver fish in our vases 
seem never to want any food; they are often 
seen for months without any apparent nourish. 
ment.’ Even the pike, which has been so much 
branded as a devouring glutton, fattens on total 
abstinence. The salmon, although it comes in 
such multitudes from the ocean into the rivers, 
yet, when opened, is never found to have any 
nutritive substance in its stomach ; an evidence 
of their taking none in that period of their ex- 
istence ; for the herrings, when they shoal, are 
found, on being opened, to have fed largely 
on the sea-caterpillar in their voyage. The 
lamprey tribe are confessedly small, or no 
eaters. Many facts of this sort will be recol- 
lected by the intelligent natnralist, which will 


But their recurring presence proves that their 
first existence ascends into unexplored and un- 
recorded antiquity. Yet from whence they come 
to us, we as Tittle know, as for what purpose. 
Tycho Brahe proved that they were farther 
from the earth than the moon, and were nearly 
as distant as the planets. The comet of 1682 
reappeared in 1759, having in the interval de- 
scribed an orbit like an ellipsis, answering to a 
revolution of 27,937 days. It will therefore re- 
appear in November 1835, or four years hence. 
In its greatest distance, it is supposed not to go 
above twice as far as Uranus. This is indeed 
a prodigious sweep of space; and it has been 
justly observed, that the vast distance to which 
some comets roam, proves how very far the 
attraction of the sun extends ; for though they 
stretch themselves to such —_ in the _ 
of space, virtue of the solar power, 

aay ag he nce. But it has been ~ 
cently discovered that three comets, at least, 
never leave the p system. One, whose} lead him to inquire, whether the great majority 
period is three years a quarter, is included | of the finny world do not, for the larger part 
within the orb of Jupiter; another, of six years | of their existence, content themselves with the 
and three quarters, extends not so far as Saturn ; | nutrition they extract from water alone, with- 
and a third, of twenty years, is found not to| out any additional substance. - “f 
pass beyond the circuit of Uranus.” **'The mild and harmless character of the 

One specimen from the branch of natural] fish class of being, in its general prevalence, 
history must suffice : *| is impressively exhibited by most of its largest 

** The general character of fish is not that of| tribes. The great Greenland whale ‘ pursues 
voracity and hostility. It is gentleness, harm-| no other animal ; leads an inoffensive life; and 
lessness, sociality, and animation. They are|is harmless in proportion to its strength to do 
peaceful animals ; happy in themselves, and for} mischief.’ The massy sturgeon is of the same 
the most part harmonising together, without | gentle nature. The formidable narwhal, or sea 
any general display of savage cruelty or malig-| unicorn, with all its size and powerful weapon 
nant passions. Such as are appointed to be the} of offence, displays the same disposition. The 
food of others, die in that way, and are sought} Oronooko manati, which has been found so 
huge in bulk, that twenty-seven men could not 
draw it out of the water, and the others of this 
tribe, of which some are twenty-eight feet long, 
and weigh eight thousand pounds, are likewise 
gentle and peaceable animals. These mightier 
chiefs of the finny nation are the true repre- 
sentatives of its general character. All are for 
the most part the same mild, playful, animated 
and unoffending beings; and have been so 
designed and organised, habited and stationed, 
as to be continually of this placid tempera- 
ment.”’ 

Inclined to be pleased with all nature, Mr. 
Turner says : 

*¢ Tt has been ascertained that the oviparous 
serpents contain those species which are harm. 
less and inoffensive. Even the oviparous vipers 
have no fangs, and possess no venom. ‘ They 
only offer to our consideration agile movements, 
elegant and light proportions, and soft or bril- 
liant colours. The more we are familiarised 
to them, the more we shall be pleased to meet 
with them in our woods, our fields, and our 
gardens. They cannot disturb the pleasures of 
our rural habitations; but they may increase 
our enjoyments, by the beauty of their tints, 
and the vivacity of their motions. They are an 
addition to the ornaments of the fields; and 
help, with the other animated beings, to embel- 
lish the vast and magnificent theatre of vernal 
nature.” The green and yellow viper may be 
seized without risk; and, after being taken, it 
becomes docile, and can in a great degree be 
domesticated and made amusive. Though in 
its natural state, it will, if interrupted, erect 
itself and hiss, either with anger or fear, yet it 
does no harm. It has been known to exhibit 
attachment and affectionate feelings to its human 
friends. The Roman or Esculapian viper is as 



































































actuates, but no farther. But they cannot be 
justly stigmatised as voracious for this habit, 


and cattle, sheep, fowls, e, venison, and 
other living creatures. e are carnivorous, 
but not voracious. We kill and cook the ani- 
mals we feed on ; but we have no malice, or 
ill-will, or hostility in such action or diet, any 
more than in plucking the apple, grinding the 
corn, or boiling the — It is, therefore, 
unjust to impute peculiar voracity and destruc- 
tiveness to these tribes, because some feed on 
smaller fish, and others on the mollusce, worms, 
and insects that they find. These latter animals 
appear to be as specially provided for such as 
slugs and caterpillars are for birds, 
and grass for cattle; for, at particular seasons, 
the ocean is made to swarm with them, for no 
other visible purpose than that the fish may 
derive nutrition from them. The mollusce, 
which supply so many of the natives of the sea 
with their subsistence, are therefore endowed 
with a power of multiplication which, as in 
several other cases, astonishes us by its amount. 
It is the abundance of these petty invertebrated 
animals, of various species, so sedulously pro- 
vided for the nutriment of the fish, which con- 
stitutes that luminous appearance, or phosphor- 
escence of the sea, which so often surprises and 
delights the mariner on his watch in his nightly 
navigation. If some species of fish are always 
eating, which is not by any means an authenti- 
cated fact, they would but resemble the i- 
nivorous quadrupeds, who pass their day in 
browsing and in resting rumination; neither 
can be fitly branded as voracious in such per- 
petual mastication ; for what animal is milder 
or more inoffensive than the tranquil, though 
ever-eating cow, who takes 100 lbs. of grass in| mild and tractable. The lady viper unites the 
aday? But there are some facts which indi-| same attractive temper with a superior beauty 
cate that the fish have been much misconceived | of form and colour. The boiga has a still more 
in this respect; and that however it may be| magnificent appearance, with the same acqui- 





escing gentleness, and with an attempt at a 
musical intonation of the serpentine hiss.” 

Having so far illustrated our amiable author, 
we must notice that several inaccuracies and 
inconclusive arguments have struck us even in 
our hurried glance. The following is evidently 
a misprint. 

“ Our earth is above ninety millions of miles 
from the sun; Saturn is above eight hundred 
more miles farther off ; and the next and most 
remote that we know, which is connected with 
us, the Uranus, is twice that mighty dis- 
tance.” 

Again, the author says : 

“ The permanent existence of things as they 
are, is as great a miracle as their original form- 
ation. It is their artificial, and not their na- 
tural state; and a continued Divine agency is 
as strictly necessary to keep them in it, as it 
was to compel them at first to assume it. The 
Divine agency is, therefore, as much a prin- 
ciple or law of subsisting nature, as any of its 
secondary or material ones.” 

To us it appears that the original will and 
fiat are sufficient. But why should we enlarge 


* | on trifles like these, or on any small objections 


to a production altogether so valuable as this 
series of letters on the most important of all 
human subjects? To all we most cordially re- 
commend it. 





Poems. By W.C. Bryant, an American Poet. 
Edited by Washington Irving. 8vo. pp. 236. 
London, 1832. Andrews. 

WE cannot better characterise poetry than in 

Shelley’s fine lines, and say that it 

“« Flows through the mind, and rolls its rapid waves— 

Now dark, now glittering, now reflecting gloom, 

Now lending splendour—where, from secret springs, 

The source of human thought its tribute brings.” 
This glorious fountain has sprung up in all 
parts of the world—in Greece, amid olive and 
myrtle groves, mirroring the shine of the spear 
and shield in the distance, or the braided hair 
and chiselled features of nearer loveliness, bear- 
ing on its stream the ringing of the trumpet 
and the murmur of the lyre. It has flowed on 
even unto our present time, with the names of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, as landmarks; 
and what is there to prevent the current of in- 
— from crossing the Atlantic, realising 

e classic fable—an Alpheus wandering to an- 
other shore, and there finding an Arethusa of 
love and song? Beautiful with its mighty 
rivers and its immeasurable forests—sad with 
the memory of a noble and perished race—but 
buoyant with the hopes of present freedom and 
conscious power—with an enlightened and ar- 
dent spirit—.America’s national poetry should 
be among the noblest in the world. As yet, 
no great poet has arisen to give light and exist- 
ence to the 

** Legion of wild thoughts, whose wandering wings 

Now float above her darkness.” 
But surely there are the signs of a spring- 
tide at hand—the rich soil is saturate with 
moisture, and the silver waters wait but an 
impulse to gush forth. A world of fresh and 
eager thought, of deep and impassioned feeling, 
is to be found in the occasional poetry of the 

American newspapers; and there is that poeti- 

cal feeling abroad, which, though born of, 

nevertheless precedes, poetry, and to which 
may be so weil applied the description of Au- 
rora in Racine— 

«* Fille de jour, qui nais devant ton pére.” 

The present volume is by a Transatlantic 
writer, here favourably known as the author of 
much beautiful fugitive poetry in Annuals, &c., 
and an wtablished, favourite among his coun- 
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en. Weare most happy to bid him wel- 
om in England. There is much taste, much 
feeling, much grace in this work ; perhaps its 
chief fault is, that it is not sufficiently Ameri- 
can: we do not want translations from the 
Spanish, nor odes about the liberty of the 
Greeks ; but we want words that bear the im- 
press of their own sky and their own soil. The 
great charm of Mr. Bryant’s writings is their 
strain of gentle thoughtfulness; and his de- 
Seriptions are of great beauty. But we will 
select a few favourites, and leave our readers to 
judge of how well our praise is deserved. 

“* To the ~ one 
Thou unrelen 


iting Past 
aes are the barriers oe thy dark domain, 
nd fetters, sure and fast, 


Far in thy realm withdrawn 
Os ires sit in ae and gloom, 
glorious ages g 
Lie ra within the aatew of thy womb. 
™ Senet, with all — —-. on 
outh, manhood, ws us to the ground, 
And last, man’s eit earth, 
Glide to thy dim dominions, and are bound. 
Thou hast my better years, 
Thou hast my earlier friends—the good, the kind, 
YVielded to thee with tears— 
The venerable form—the exalted mind. 
My spirit yearns to brin 
The lost ones back —yearns mith desire intense, 


Thy bolts apart, sal pick thy Captives thence. 
In vain: thy gates ~y @ 
All ge, sax art these hence depart ; 
the streaming eye 
Thou givest them back, nor to the broken heart. 
In thy abysses hide 


Earth’s wonder and her pride 
at mo oo 


Labours of good to 
Unpublished charity, wabeaben faith, 
Love that ’midst ape a 
And grew pres years, and not in death— 


Pei com a mighty name 
Lurks in thy depths. unuttered, unrevered ; 
With thee are silent fame, 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared— 
Thine for a are 
YaQeees ield thy eaves last ; 


Thy Jpokee shall fal fall, Inecorad ive ple B 


All that of and fair 

Has gone into eae, 

come forth, to wear 

The glory and the beauty of its prime. 
ee ! 

Kind words—remembered voices, once so sweet— 
Smiles, radiant long ago— 

And features, the great soul’s apparent seat— 

ot AO ome ee te 
Palone shall Evil die _ 

nd Seseue Sea getasnes ta thy sg. 


Him by whose Kind paternal ie sprung, 
‘Ana her who, 


Fills the next grave—the beautiful and young.” In meadows red <—= a 
All , 
How noble is the following passage from the MF 


“ Forest Hymn !” 

«* Here is continual worshi; a here, 
In the tranquillity that t dost love, 
Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly around, 
From —_ to poe the solitary bird 
Passes = clear spring, that 'midst its herbs 
Wells softly fort! h, and visits the strong roots 
Of half the hty forest, tells no tale 
Of all the it does. Thou hast not left 
Se wl te — 

t ections. Grandeur, » an . 

Are eam of thee. This mighty and grace 
By whose immovable stem I stand, and seem 


it annihilated—not a 
In all that proud old world yond the deep, 
E’er wore his crown as loftily as he 
Wears the coronal of leaves with which 
Thy hand graced him. Nestled at his root 
Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun. That delicate forest-flower, 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the indwelling life, 
A visible token of the upholding love, 
That are the soul of this wide universe.” 


Next, for the rugged desolation of ‘“* Monu- 
ment Mountain :”—~ 





«* There, as thou standst, 
The haunts of men below thee, and around 
The mountain — thy expanding heart 
Shall feel a kindred with that — — 
To which thou art translated, an 
Fad — ae th a * a halt look 
pon the rolling ven 
me oun bate the secrets of the 
And streams, that with their bonding thickets strive 

To hide their windings. Thou shalt gaze, at once, 
Here on white villages and tilth and herds 
And swarming roads, and there on solitudes 
That only hear the torrent and the wind 
And eagle’s shriek. There is a precipice 
That seems a fi it of some ss wall, 
Built by the hand that fashioned the old world 
To separate its nations, and thrown down 
When the flood drowned them. To the north, a path 
mem you up the narrow battlement. 

is the western side, s shaggy and wild 
wit mossy trees, and ——_ of a 

many a hangi . But, to the east, 

Sheer to the vale ions the bare old cliffs— 
Huge pillars that in middle heaven upbear 
Their weather beaten capitals—here dark | 





With the thick moss of centuries, and there 
Of chalky whiteness where the thunderbolt 
Has splintered them. It is a fearful thing 
Where storm and lightning fresn that hug all 
storm ani rom t y w 
Have tumbled down omy oy and at the base 
Dashed them in fi its; and to lay thine ear 
yo the dizzy depth, = hear the sound 
Of winds that struggle with the woods below 
em up like ocean murmurs. But the scene 
Is lovely round: a beautiful river there 
Wanders amid the fresh and fertile meads, 
The paradise he made unto himself, 
Mining the soil for ages. On each side 
The fields swell — to the hills—beyond, 
Above the hills, in the blue ce, rise 
The mighty columns with which earth props heaven.” 


There is yet new imagery for a love-song—| 
witness the ** Hunter’s Serenade :”— 
“ Thy bower is finished, fairest ! 
Fit bower for hunter’s bride— 


| 
| 
Where old woods overshadow | 
green —— 's side. | 

| 


eee 


The 
I’ve wandered long and wandered far, 
And never have I met, 
ame all this lovely western land, 


so lov 
But tt Tahal think it fa fairer 
hen thou art come to bless, 
With thy sweet eyes and silver voice, 
Its silent loveliness. 


For thee the wild glistens 
On a > as tree, 


And stoops oo oe 
With nt fruit ee 5 
For thee the duck on glassy stream, 
The prairie-fowl, shall 
ag Fy e for thy feast shall bring 
he wild swan from the sky; 


ry feet. 





For thee, my love and me. 
Or, wouldst thou gaze at tokens 


or olf cake suse 

Our old oaks stream with mosses, 
And sprout with mistletoe 

And mighty vines, like serpents, climb 
The = sycamore 

And trunks, p oor oe for centuries, 
Cumber the forest floor ; 

And in the great savannah 


The solitary mound, 
Built by the elder world, o’erlooks 
he loneliness around. 


Come, thou hast not forgotten 
Thy pledge and promise quite, 
With many blushes murmured, 
Beneath the evening light. 
Come, the young violets crowd my door, 
Thy earliest look to win, 
And at my silent window-sill 
The jessamine peeps in ; 
All day the redbreast warbles 
Upon the mulberry near, 
And the night-sparrow trills her song 
All night, with none to hear.” 


4 We conclude with two other poems :— 











«* Autumn Woods. 
Ere, in the northern gale, 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of autumn, all around our vale, 
Have put their glory on. 
The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep the << — 9 og 
Seem ps of giant kings, in purple go 
That gu ard the enchanted ground. 
I roam the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendours glow, 
Where the gay company of trees look down 
On the green fields below. 
My s are not alone 
In these bright walks; the sweet south-west, at play, 
Flies, rustling, where the painted leaves are strown 
Along the winding way. 
And far in heaven, the while, 
The sun, that sends that gale to wander here, 
Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile— 
The sweetest of the year. 


Where now the solemn shade, 
Verdure and gloom where many branches meet— 
So grateful, when the noon of summer made 
The valleys sick with heat ? 


Let in through all the trees 
Come the tmange rays; the forest depths are bright; 
Their sunny-coloured foliage in the breeze 
Twinkles, like beams of light. 
The rivulet, late unseen, 
Where bickering through the shrubs its waters run, 
Shines with the image of its golden screen, 
And glimmerings of the sun. 
But ’neath yon crimson tree, 
Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame, 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy, 
Her blush of maiden shame. 
Oh, autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad— 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair omay noon, 
And leave thee wild and sad? 


Ah! ’twere a lot too blest 
For ever in thy coloured shades to stray ; 
Amidst the kisses of the soft south-west 
To rove and dream for aye; 
And leave the vain low strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for wealth and power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 
And waste its little hour.” 


** Song of Marion’s Men. 
Our band is few, but ome and tried— 
Our leader frank and bold ; 
The foeman trembles in his camp 
When Marion’s name is told. 
Our fortress is the good green wood, 
Our tent the cypress tree; 
We know the forest round us, 
As seamen know the sea; 
We know its walls of thorny vines, 
Its glades of reedy grass, 
Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass. 
Wo to the heedless soldiery 
Who little think us near! 


And they who stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again; 

And they who fly in terror, deem 
A mighty host behind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind. 


Then sweet the hour that brings release 
From danger and from toil 
We talk the battle over, 
And share the battle’s spoil. 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 
As if a hunt were up, 
And woodland flowers are gathered 
To crown the soldier's cup. 
With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in the p' — grieves, 
a —- a and sweetly 
m beds of oaken leaves. 
“a knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads, 
The glitter of their rifles, 
The scam’ of their steeds. 
he life our fiery barbs to guide 
Across the moonlight plains; 
’Tis life to feel the night-wind 
That lifts their tossing manes. 
A moment in the ravaged camp— 
A moment—and away 
Back to the pathless forest, 
Before the peep of day. 
Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs, 
Their hearts are all with Marion, 
For Marion are their prayers ; 
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And loveliest ladies our band 
With kindliest welcoming— 

With smiles like those of summer, 
And tears like those of spring. 

For them we wear these trusty arms, 
And lay them down no more 

Till we have driven the oppressor, 
For ever, from our shore.” 

The translations are good, and yet we would 
gladly have dispensed with them. Never did 
the early literature of any country become great 
by imitation. Why have the American prose 
writers done more in literature than their 
poets? Because they have flung themselves on 
their resources, and given their works a na- 
tional character. The Transatlantic writer 
may rely upon it, that his strength, like that 
of Antezus, is in his mother-earth. 





was the son,” says Mr. Cunningham, “ of John 
Copley and Mary Singleton his wife ; and was, 
by the most credible accounts, born at Boston 
in America, on the third day of July, 1737. 
His father was of English descent, had resided 
long in Ireland, and, after marrying a lady of 
that country, removed to the New World, so 
nigh the time that his son was born, as to 
countenance a report which prevailed, when 
he became eminent, that he was a native of 
Ireland. The fact that he was all along 
claimed as an American by the general rumour 
of the United States, might, perhaps, have 
been alleged to prove little ; since, in a country 
constantly receiving and willingly adopting 
new citizens from all quarters, considerable 
k as to such a point might be considered 





The Family Library, No. XXVII. British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. Vol. V. 
12mo. pp. 311. Murray. 

ANoTHER valuable addition to the history of 

the arts and of their professors. Jamesone, 





Ramsay, Romney, Runciman, Copley, Mor- 
timer, Raeburn, Hoppner, Owen, Harlow, | 
and Bonington, are the subjects of the pre-| 
sent volume. To the life of the first of) 
these, Mr. Cunningham has prefixed a ey 
of Scottish art, from the time of John de Lin. | 
lithgow, the early part of the fourteenth, down | 
to that of Jamesone, the early part of the | 
seventeenth century, which contains much} 
curious and valaable information. Of Jame- | 
sone himself he says : 

*“ To depart at once from the formal corpse- | 
like system of making figures, and assert the | 
grace of form and the colouring of nature, re- | 
quired boldness as well as genius; and there 


as natural. John Scolloy, of Boston, however, 
appears to furnish distinct evidence: when 
writing to the painter in 1782, he says; ‘I 
trust, amidst this blaze of prosperity, that you 
don’t forget your dear native country, and the 
cause it is engaged in, which I know lay once 
near your heart, and, I trust, does so still.’ 
Other proofs will, perhaps, occur as we pro- 
ceed. In whatever country he was born, he 
was educated in America ; and to her he owes 
his first inspiration in art. This came upon 
him, it seems, early enough. When some 
seven or eight years old, he was observed to 
absent himself from the family circle for several 
hours at a time, and was traced to a lonely 
room, on whose bare walls he had drawn, in 
charcoal, a group of martial figures, engaged 
in some nameless adventure. Boston, at this 
period, had neither academy of arts nor private 


instructors. Copley had therefore to educate | all 


can be no question that Jamesone did all this. himself —a task, after all, not so difficult to 
It may gratify certain sorts of critics to dwell’ genius as the dull imagine, —and which he set 
on the undoubted facts, that a certain hardness | about undismayed, in the absence of models 
of manner is visible even in the happiest of his, and masters. It is noteworthy, that, almost 
works ; that his portraits are often of a severe | at the same hour, America produced, amid her 
aspect, with a touch too much of the vinegar of deserts and her trading villages, two distin- 
the times in them; and that he has reached | guished painters, West and Copley, who, un- 
but seldom the perfect ease and happy graceful-| known to each other, were schooling them- 


ness of nature. His outlines are correct, his | 
colouring lucid, and his proportions just ; and 
he was the first native of our island who re- 
fused to limit himself to miniatures, like Hil- 
liard and Oliver, and transferred life of the 
natural dimensions to his canvass. ‘That he 
stands at the head of the British school of por- 
trait-painting there can, therefore, be no ques- 
tion; nor had England an artist of her own 
worthy of being named above him in his own 
walk, before the days of Reynolds. When we 
consider the circumstances of the painter and 
his times, his want of instructors and models, 
and the various difficulties which the fanatical 
prejudices of that dark age must have pre- 
sented to any cultivator of the graceful arts, it 
is impossible not to admit that Scotland has all 
reason to be proud of George Jamesone.’’ 

In his memoir of Romney, Mr. Cunningham 
has dwelt with much severity on the separa- 
tion, for a long course of years, of that distin- | 
guished artist from his wife. Far be it from 
us to defend conjugal desertion; but there 
may be circumstances attending it of which a) 
stranger can know nothing, and which greatly | 
palliate what they do not entirely justify. We 
have reason to believe that such circumstances 
existed in the case in question. 

The life of Mr. Copley is rendered interest- | 





selves in the rudiments of art, attempting 
portraits of their friends one day, and histori- 
cal composition the other; studying nature 
from the naked Apollos of the wilderness, as 
some one called the native warriors; and 
making experiments on all manner of colours, 
primitive and compound; in short, groping, 
through inspiration, the right way to eminence 
and fame. Of Copley’s very early works, no 
better account can be rendered than that they 
were chiefly portraits and domestic groups, to 
which the wild wood scenery of America usu- 
ally formed back grounds.” 

Although he exhibited for many previous years 
at Somerset House, it was not until 1774 that 
Mr. Copley left America for Europe, and not 
until 1775 that he established himself in Lon- 


‘don. ‘* The Death of Chatham,” and “ The 


Death of Major Peirson,” are the historical 


works on which his reputation principally 
rests. Mr. Copley was also much employed 
as a portrait-painter; and Mr. Cunningham 
thus relates an amusing incident in his prac- 
tice :— 


* A certain man came to Copley, and had 


himself, his wife, and seven children, all in- 
cluded in a family piece: ‘It wants but one 
thing,’ said he, ‘and that is the portrait of 
my first wife; for this one is my second.’ 


ing, not so much by his own rank as a painter, | ‘ But,’ said the artist, ‘ she is dead, you know, 
although he was a man of considerable ability, | sir; what can I do? she is only to be admitted 


as by the elevation to which his highly-gifted 
son, Lord Lyndhurst, has attained in the | 
learned profession to which he devoted him- 
self, and in the political world. ‘‘ He (Copley) 





as an angel.’ ‘Oh, no! not at all,’ answered 
the other; ‘she must come in as a woman — 
no angels for me.’ The portrait was added ; 
but some time elapsed before the person came 
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back: when he retuis2d he had a stranger 
lady on his arm. ‘I mist have another cast 
of your hand, Copley,’ he said; ‘an accident 
befell my second wife: this lady is my third, 
and she is come to have her likeness included 
in the family picture.’ The painter complied ; 
the likeness was introduced ; and the husband 
looked with a glance of satisfaction on his three 
spouses. Not so the lady; she remonstrated ; 
never was such a thing heard of —out her pre- 
decessors must go. The artist painted them 
out accordingly ; and had to bring an action at 
law to obtain payment for the portraits which 
he had obliterated.” 

Of Sir Henry Raeburn it is told, that when 
only six years old he lost both his parents, and 
was placed by some friends “ in ‘ Heriot’s 
Wark,’ the Christ’s school of Edinburgh, 
where he was trained, with all solicitude, both 
in morality and learning. To classical pro- 
ficiency, indeed, he at no time ever laid claim, 
yet his education had been such as enabled him 
to maintain, without reproach, an intercourse 
by letters with some of the first literary men 
of the age; and his manners had been so well 
cared for, that he was never found wanting 
in that gentlemanly decorum and _ politeness 
which is not only becoming but necessary in a 
portrait-painter. Those who remembered him 
at school said that he mastered his tasks like 
other boys, and seemed neither very bright nor 
very dull. In one thing, however, they re- 
marked his superiority during moments of idle- 
ness, such as are common in all classes ; when 
the scholars drew fi on their slates or 
copy-books, those of Raeburn surpassed them 
. The same thing was perceived in the 
school sketches of Wilkie; in the figures of 
arithmetic he was like other boys, but in the 
figures of men he had no rival. Raeburn has 
been often heard to say, that at school he 
formed intimacies with boys which became 
the best friendships of his manhood. His 
nature was open and sincere; and though his 
temper was quick and warm, it had that 
quality in it which never estranged friends, 
nor permanently offended any one. At the 
age of fifteen he was removed from school ; 
but so little did his genius decide for him, that 
when a profession to be his support through 
life was to be chosen, he preferred that of a 
goldsmith, and was apprenticed accordingly. 
The silver chasing and engraving of Hogarth, 
and the wood-carving and gilding of Chantrey, 
were something akin to their feelings, and 
even to their after pursuits: the trade selected 
by Raeburn was less so, though it is connected 
with much that is elegant in workmanship and 
design. In the goldsmith’s shop he remem- 
bered his sketches at school ; and commencing 
first with caricatures of his companions, he 
persevered till a better and worthier art rose 
out of his attempts.” 

Among Raeburn’s earliest associates, was 
* the learned and witty John Clerk, afterwards 
a judge of the Court of Session, under the title 
of Lord Eldin; a gentleman of rare parts, 
who, to his other acquirements, added some 
skill of hand in the art of painting. The 
young artist and the young advocate,” con- 
tinues Mr. Cunningham, “ were frequently 
together; and, as the one had to purchase 
costly colours and the other expensive books, 
it is said they were sometimes so poor, that 
they scarcely knew how to live till more 
money came in. On one of these occasions 
Raeburn received an invitation to dine with 
Clerk ; and, hastening to his lodgings, he found 
the landlady spreading a cloth on the table, 





and setting down two dishes, one containing 
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three herrings and the other three potatoes. 
‘ And is this all?’ said John. ‘ All,’ said the 
landlady. ‘ All! did I not tell ye, woman,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ that a gentleman was to dine with 
me, and that ye were to get six herrings and 
six potatoes?’ The tables of both were better 
furnished before the lapse of many years; and 
they loved, it is said, when the wine was flow- 
ing, to recall those early days, when hope was 
high, and the spirit unrebuked by intercourse 
with the world.” 

When in the height of his practice, Sir 
Henry’s daily routine was as follows : 

“He rose at seven during summer, took 
breakfast about eight with his wife and chil- 
dren, walked into George Street, and was 
ready for a sitter by nine; and of sitters he 
generally had, for many years, not fewer than 
three or four a day. To these he gave an hour 
and a half each. He seldom kept a sitter more 
than two hours, unless the person happened — 
and that was often the case—to be gifted with 
more than common talents. He then felt him- 
self happy; and never failed to detain the 
party, till the arrival of a new sitter intimated 
that he must be gone. For a head size he gene- 
rally required four or five sittings: and he pre- 
ferred painting the head and hands to any 
other part of the body; assigning as a reason, 
that they required least consideration. A fold 
of drapery, or the natural ease which the cast- 
ing of a mantle over the shoulder demanded, 
occasioned him more perplexing study than a 
head full of thought and imagination. Such 
was the intuition with which he penetrated at 
once to the mind, that the first sitting rarely 
came to a close without his having seized 
strongly on the character and disposition of the 
individual. He never drew-in his heads, or 
indeed any part of the body, with chalk,—a 
system pursued successfully by Lawrence,—but 
began with the brush at once. The forehead, 
chin, nose, and mouth, were his first touches. 
He always painted standing, and never used a 
stick for resting his hand on ; for such was his 
accuracy of eye, and steadiness of nerve, that 
he could introduce the most delicate touches, 
or the utmost mechanical regularity of line, 
without aid or other contrivance than fair off- 
hand dexterity. He remained in his painting- 
room till a little after five o’clock, when he 
walked home, and dined at six. ee 

‘* His merits as a portrait-painter,” says 
Mr. Cunningham, “ were very great. He 
aimed at elevation and dignity of style; he 
desired to bring out the mental qualities of his 
sitters, and considered the nice detail of the 
features as unworthy of a work of art. The 
distant view which he took presented nature 
to him in its grandest expression; and he 
caught the ruling passion of the face by taking 
the broad result, and not the detail. This was 
no doubt a dangerous experiment, and succeeded 
best with heads of natural dignity. By ne- 
glecting the lesser features, all subordinate ex- 
pression was sunk: it was the application of 
the historical style to humble purposes ; and 
Raeburn may be accused of conferring intel- 
lectual dignity upon heads unworthy of such 
honour. One of his greatest triumphs is in 
his last portrait of Sir Walter Scott. The face 
of this illustrious man is far from expressing 
his powers when you are at his elbow; but 
the distance at which Raeburn sought the 
character lent enchantment at once, and in 
the light and shade of his masses the author 
of Marmion and Old Mortality appeared. In 
expressing female loveliness he seldom ex- 
celled.” 

The following is a summary of the personal 





character of Hoppner, for many years the rival 
of Lawrence : 

** Those who merely consider Hoppner as a 
limner of men and women’s heads, who dashed 
them off at a few sittings, pocketed the price, 
replenished his palette, and prepared himself 
for any new comer, do his memory injustice. 
He was a fine free-spirited manly fellow, over- 
flowing with wit and humour, inconsiderate in 
speech, open-hearted, and as well acquainted 
with the poetry and history of his native 
country as the most gifted of her sons. The 
fame of his conversational powers survives 
among his companions. He was considered one 
of the best-informed painters of his time ; and 
in the company of the learned, not less than 
among the gay and the noble of that day, he 
was easy and unembarrassed. Amongst his 
brethren of the easel he was still more at home, 
and made himself welcome by his ready wit 
and various knowledge. It was sometimes his 
pleasure, in the midst of a serious discussion, to 
start aside into the whimsical or the humorous; 
and, in the midst of boisterous mirth, he would 
as suddenly return to seriousness. Few could 
be quite sure when they had his sympathy; 
except, indeed, in the hour when it was really 
wanted — for then it failed not.” 

But our space is rapidly contracting ; and, 
passing over many passages of this entertaining 
volume, to which we would otherwise draw the 
attention of our readers, we will conclude by 
quoting the following from Mr. Cunningham’s 
notice of that ‘ fine genius united with a frail 
body,”’ poor Bonington : 

‘** Bonington was more than a mere land- 
scape-painter. He included within his scene 
whatever naturally and properly belonged to 
it: on the sea-side he had fishermen; on the 
sea itself ships under sail, with all their ma- 
riners— pinnaces and barges, with freights of 
beauty: ashore, he gave to the garden, ladies 
playing on the lute, or listening to the song of 
the bird or of the lover; he peopled his walks 
and groves with life, and shewed no common 
skill and taste in his groups and figures. In 
this he resembled Gainsborough, whose peasants 
are not the least pleasing part of his landscapes. 
Nor did Bonington desire to depict merely an 
acre or two of nature, and trust to the literal 
reality of his scene for success: he knew that 
nature presents much to the eye on which art 
has no colours to squander ; he therefore singled 
out scenes which, either from extreme love- 
liness, from picturesque effect, or old asso- 
ciation, he knew would please; and these he 
handled with singular ease and delicacy. It 
cannot be denied, however, that most of his 
Italian pictures are tinctured with his feeling 
for some of the great masters of the pencil. 
Instead of being contented with looking at 
what lay before himself, his desire was to bor- 
row the eyes of Canaletti, or some other fa- 
vourite of days gone by. All this gratified 
the connoisseur, but not those who judged from 
nature ; to look like Canaletti with the former 
was a grace, with the latter a deformity. There 
is a painful precision about Canaletti —a dis- 
agreeable slavishness of fidelity, resembling that 
of the painter who drenched his field of battle 
in blood, for the purpose of proving how heroic 
the contest had been. Bonington had not the 
half of this minute precision, and yet he had 
too much; but his brilliant and poetical colour- 
ing threw a lustre over these mechanical over- 
accuracies. He tried all the styles of painting 
below the historical, and attained eminence in 
them all: moreover, he tried all the methods of 
the various schools; and it was one of his 
‘imaginations’ to combine the fidelity of the 





Dutch, the vigour of the Venetians, the science 
of the Romans, and the sense of the English, 
all in one grand performance. This wild 
scheme, which even the poetic and fervent 
Fuseli had considered impracticable, was looked 
upon by Bonington as a matter of no great dif- 
ficulty ; his French biographer regrets that he 
did not live to put such a plan into execution ; 
and mentions, that he had selected a series of 
subjects from the history of the middle ages, 
on which to make the experiment. i An 

‘* Bonington was tall, well, and even to ap- 
pearance, strongly formed. ‘ His countenance,’ 
says the French biographer, ‘ was truly Eng- 
lish ; and we loved him for his melancholy air, 
which became him more than smiles.’ The 
memory of his person will soon wear away ; 
but it will fare otherwise with his fame. He 
lived iong enough to assert his title to a high 
place amongst English landscape-painters, and 
had produced works which bid fair to be ranked 
permanently with the foremost. They are not 
numerous, but for that very reason they will, 
perhaps, be the more prized. A series of en- 
gravings, amounting to some four and twenty, 
has been published by Carpenter, from pictures 
of this artist, some in his own possession, some 
in the galleries of the Marquess of Lansdown, 
the Duke of Bedford, and other patrons of art. 
The best of these are the landscapes; and of 
the landscapes, the worthiest are of mingled sea 
and land,—pieces distinguished by great pic- 
turesque beauty, and singular grace of exe- 
cution. His practice was, to sketch in the out- 
line and general character, and then make 
accurate studies of the local light-and-shade, 
and colour. His handling was delicate and 
true, and his colouring clear and harmonious. 
It cannot, however, be denied, that he wants 
vigour and breadth; that his more poetic scenes 
are too light and slim; and his express copies 
from nature too literal and real. He was a 
softer sort of Gainsborough, with more than 
his grace, and with not a little of his taste 
for scattering happy and characteristic groups 
among landscape scenes — but, it must be 
added, with only a far-off approach to the 
strength of that great master. That, had his 
life been prolonged, he would have risen to 
very high distinction, cannot be doubted. It - 
was his generous dream, we are told, to acquire 
a competency by painting commissions, and 
then dedicate his time and pencil to historical 
compositions, a dream which many artists 
have dreamed ; but his works have little of the 
epic in them. Nature gave him good advice, 
when she directed his steps to the surf-beat 
shore, and bade him paint the swelling tide, 
the busy boats, fishermen drying their nets, 
and the sea-eagle looking from the rock upon 
his wide and, to him, fruitful dominion.” 





Théorie des Ressemblances, etc.— Theory of 
Resemblances ; or, a Philosophical Essay on 
the Means of determining the Physical and 
Moral Dispositions of Animals from the Ana- 
logies of Forms of Covering and of Colours. 
By the Chevalier de G.M. 4to. Paris, 1831. 
Treuttel and Wiirtz. 

In remarking upon the second volume of Pro- 

fessor Lyell’s Geology, which treats of the suc- 

cession of organised beings and the identity of 
species, we were led to make some observations 
upon the influence of the conditions of exist- 
ence, or the habits and manners of beings, on 
their form and structure. Now, if form, fugi- 
tive in the animal kingdom, is modified by 
the circumstances in which the individuals are 
placed, wherever there occurs identity of form 
in the immense series of organised beings, we 
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should expect to meet with conformity of in- 
stincts, of habits, and of manners. In the work 
now before us, got up at private expense, in all 
the beauty of Parisian type and paper, M. Ma- 
chado (such is the author’s name) has endea- 
voured, not so much to point out the laws of 
these resemblances, as to illustrate their exist- 
ence in a series of lithographic prints, where 
animals, apparently of the most incongruous 
characters, are compared with one another, 
and even with the vegetable world ; for, giving 
all the latitude to analogy that it is capable of 
when brought to illustrate affinity, the author, 
with much ingenuity, has also made the cover- 
ing and the colour of organised beings bear 
upon the more philosophical evidences which 
are to be derived from similarity of form. We 
remember that the author of Paul and Vir. 
ginia, in his Etudes de la Nature, compares a 
wasp toa tiger; both are barred with yellow 
and black stripes, and both have si ‘in- 
stincts and propensities. It was with the Abbé 
the same doctrine of the fitness of things which 
was promulgated by Py ores, and which, 
applied to the haskaneie world, led that 
sopher to consider the blue sea breaking in 
white spray on the dark rock as a warning to 
sailors, and a further evidence of the fitness of 
all things. Thus, we might add, in a range 
of mountains, the acclivity mingles with 
the pasture of the valley, the barren rock dimi- 
nishes the intensity of shades, and the eternal 
snows seek companionship with the yas ee 

In reproducing the importance of external 
form, M. M. considers that he is renderi 
service to science. We need hardly coma tes 
the very contrary is the case; for, when form 
is fugitive, and tar ee appearances, according 
to his own with situation and 
with habit, ses Na Peni a and the 
elective afnity of para by which similar struc- 
tures can be traced throughout their various 
modifications, will alone be the foundation of a 
stationary science and a philosophic anatomy. 
Besides, our author has reasoned upon a funda- 
mental error in supposing that the structure 
entails the habit: and thus he cane the 
racehorse and the greyhound as exhibiting the 
physical influence on instinctive disposition, 
from which a fatality which, he says, 
was admitted e ancients. Now, the race- 
horse is a of the modification entailed on 
form and instinct by the influence of circum- 
stances which become hereditary, just as much 
as a cultivated sensibility characterises the 
higher classes of a long-civilised society. 

In stud ying the external appearances of ani- 
o> = pear ae has chiefly J gp soap ram 

ep psig and the colour, an 

thus was led on . a comparison of the 
habits of the animals. He thus includes the 
doctrines of Lavater, Porta, and Gall, the latter 
of which he details at length ; and though his| on 
results cannot obtain a place in scientific natural 
history, eo present us with many striking 
analogies and facts so remotely and yet so 
wisely connected, that we cannot help contem- 
plating them with all that interest and admira- 
tion which is derived from some new insight 
into the beauty and harmony of omniscient 
nature. 

M. Machado trained a number of birds and 
animals in his house and even in his study. 
Among these was a specimen of the Saimiri 
(Cebus flavus), a very pretty Brazilian monkey, 
which is represented in the first plate, and 
compared with the pug dog: they resemble one 
another in expression of countenance and forra 
of head; and it is a curious fact that all the 


cynocephalous monkeys bark like dogs. The | charit 





Saimiri is then compared with one of the owl 
tribe, and the orange frog of Brazil, which, 

from’ its extreme thinness, has been called 
skeleton frog. This monkey is remarkable for 
its attachment to its young, and it is compared 
in the form of its head with that of a woman 
who was afflicted with a monomania dependent 
on extreme developement of the cerebellum. 
The cart-horse is compared with the yoked ox ; 
the lion with the Angora cat and lion dog! 
the hyena with the shepherd’s dog: and many 
other comparisons are made, which it would 
not be doing the author justice to quote, with- 
out at the same time d , with his inge- 
nuity, the distant relation in instinct and man- 

ners which exists between animals whose ex- 
ternal ap; ces are the same to a certain 
extent. which have pleased us most are 
the comparisons instituted between the wren, 
the woodcock, the mouse, the little butterfly 
(Erycina thersandes), and a dead leaf; and the 
similarity between certain butterflies and birds, 
and between moths and owls, in appearance 
and in habits. Had M. M. left his own mena- 
gerie and gone into the fields, he perhaps might 
have found as many illustrations of these ana- 
logies as in a cabinet which brought together 
the productions of the four quarters of the 
globe. It is curious that, in the cultivation 
of this taste for natural harmony, our author 
has found scepticism compatible with it, or 
with that sensibility of heart which has led 
him so often to enforce humanity towards the 
brute creation. Was it not rather to suit the 
spirit of the times in the country where he 
wrote, than the inward conviction arising from 
a just conception of the wisdom and order sub- 
sisting in the world around him? His scep- 
ticism, however, does not interfere with his 
other objects, being contained in distant allu- 
sions, so indistinct as hardly to blemish the 
truths which every reflective mind will obtain 
from these entertaining pages. The work is 
well worthy of perusal, and capable of ingraft- 
ing a love for natural history much sooner than 
the uninteresting descriptions of which that 
science is too often made to consist. 


The Mind; and other Poems. By Charles 
Swain. Second Edition. 12mo. pp. 264. 
London, 1832, Simpkin and Co.; Edin- 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd. 


Tue words “ second edition,” so rare now-a- 
days on the title-page of a poem, are almost 
equally pleasant to the author and to the critic 
— to the author, who finds that the hope held 
out by a? has been fulfilled ; and to the 
d| critic, who finds that his opinion has been con- 
firmed. Mr. Swain well deserves encourage- 
ment and success, for they but stimulate him 
to farther exertion. The first and longest 
‘the Mind,” has been almost entirely re- 
written, and greatly improved; we prefer, 
however, extracting one of the new poems, for 
** the Mind” ought to be read as a whole—the 
vein of thought taken up at the beginning and 
pursued to the end : it should be read carefully, 
and will well repay that care. We must ta 
our protest, though, against one of the subjects; 
we allude to a verse founded on an extract from 
Sheridan’s celebrated speech on the Begum 
question. It is never too late to do justice ; 
and we are sorry to see Mr. Swain giving the 
life of poetry to the false and violent charges 
brought against Warren Hastings, who cer- 
tainly was one of those ill-used individuals 
whose memories remain signal instances of the 
injustice of party spirit: but eloquence, like 
charity, has often aunl a multitude of sins. 





We now proceed to the pleasant task of quota- 


tion. 


«* Better Days. 
Stranger, thrice twenty years have 
Since first these pov beheld the ‘ight 
» parents, kindred, all are dead 
Day seems but like a second night. 
Yet ah! not always hath the morn 
Thus jowy met my gaze; 
I knew a time when joys were born, 
But that was in my better days. 
A cot stands by the village brook, 
Half-shadowed by an alder-tree, 
— roses through the casement look, 
And lingers near the summer bee; 
And from the vale—how pleasantly !— 
The flowers shine like a thousand rays: 
Once such a home remain’d for me, 
But that was in my better days. 
Some spell relumes my aged sight ; 
A eer of the past I ag 
An inward vision of delight, 
Pye prey ny oe — 
steps from cot oor, 
ie world of brightness she surveys ; 
Ah! such a world was mine, before 
I lost the charm of better days. 


I hear sweet bells upon the air— 
I see a glad and youthful band, 
A village bride and brid 
Before the holy altar stand ! 
When, when Time's momaing wave 
The memory of that morn erase 
Within the shadow of my grave, 
I muse upon those better days. 
It was no a erp” 
No idle fancy of the heart ; 
We knew but one delight—to most 
We felt but one regret—to part ! 
He was the heaven of my soul, 
ht which love alone conveys ; 
My hi could scarce contain the whole 
beep earnest bliss of better days. 


He spoke not, pe his spirit fell 
Beneath the of decline 


He would not, y= not bear to 
Aught that might at pnd one naught of mine ; 
=e ! rh ye lance too soon 
sane which preys 


U nae he grace of 0od’s noon, 
na all fires better days. 


veeinabaii dubdonitnns 

Die in so sadly sweet a lay, 

——- the tones were tears to weep 

The soul away ! 

Then I had given worlds for one— 

For one, but oy of all | tat 

But Death stood wee alone, 
And buried ee my better days. 


A widow with two orphans pale 
Sits mourning near a new- raised mound ; ; 
The wintry winds around her wail, 
She hears, but ’tis a wilder sound ! 
The hollow murmur‘of the tomb— 
The ‘ dust to dust’ her ear delays ; 
She turns, but, wrecked amidst the gloom, 
Where may she seek for better days? 


Like buds which to the eve, 
And flourish ’midst the sunless dew ; 
As willows that most aad and grieve, 
Rise lovelier and stronger too; 
So beautiful the orphans grew ! 
A sweetness yout ons 4 dis; ie 


And oh! their father’ teams a te blue 
Recalled the dreams 


It was a sinful act to 
hen God had left ~ y children still; 
But little could I then divine 
The coming dawn of ee yd ill. 
My boy from infancy had loved 
he ocean’s stern and stormy ways: 
Alas! that _ ied proved 
Another bane ter days. 
*T was to see pas cheek grow pale, 
Toles he cause was love for me ; 
ae I—I gave him leave to sail 
long I e wide unsparing sea ! 


and paced the ly shore, 

nade be vy to Him whose mandate sways 
The mighty deep for evermore— 

To who gave my better days ! 


Once more I sought my home in tears, 
And deem’d the worst of woe begun ; 
Ah! Stranger, Siete ya 
Long years, since I beheld my son! 
But now soul with prayer is ys 
BF a — God's behest 0 
et’ my ve, joy to spe 
Of other times, of better days! 
I had a dream, but dreams are frail, 
Too frail for hope, however light ; 
’T was of a small and homeward sail, 
That seemed to linger in my sight— 
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One of those bright and pictured leaves 
Which slumber to the old displays; 

A vision which the heart receives 
As harbinger of better days. 

But never more my hope, my pride, 
Will here return to bless my gaze! 

* He is returned,’ the stranger cried— 
* Returned, to bring thee better days ! 

Thy soul shall lose its sad alarms— 
A haven for thine age is won !’ 

She caught the stranger in her arms— 
She clasped her loved, her long-lost son !” 


Purity of taste, a love of nature, a keen per- 
ception of the beautiful, thoughtfulness, musi- 
cal words, and feeling —all these characterise 
Mr. Swain; and what are they but the charac- 
teristics of the poet ? 








Essay on Cholera, &e. By James A. Lawrie, 
M.D. &c. Second Edition. Glasgow, 1832. 
London, Longman and Co. 

Observations on Cholera, made during a Visit to 
Sunderland. By George Parsons, Surgeon 
to the Birmingham Town Infirmary. Bir- 
mingham, 1832. 

Observations on the Epidemic Cholera of Asia 
and Europe. By James M‘Cabe, M.D. 
Cheltenham, 1832. 

Dr. Lawrie has made observations on the 

pestilential disease called cholera, in India, 

in Sunderland, and in Newcastle; and the 
second edition of his pamphlet contains some 
account of the appearance of the same malady 
at Kirkintilloch. Dr. L. had been inclined 
previously to ascribe the appearance of the 
malady in Newcastle to communication with 
Sunderland ; but the manner in which it has 


since started up in Haddington and Kirkin- | 


tilloch, has led him to doubt the correctness of 
his first opinion ; just as the history of the pro- 
pagation of the disease teaches the existence of 
infectious properties of which we afterwards 

sceptical, when we find that ourselves, 
and many others, may go into the neighbour- 
hood of that infection without being the vic- 
tims of its poisonous influence. We have now 
exclusive and good authority to state, that a 
sailor landed on the coast near Haddington, 
and proceeded to that town, where he became 
the first victim of the disease; just as, in the 
poignancy of grief, a man wrapped the shawl 
of his deceased wife round his neck on going 
from Musselburgh to Leith, and took the in- 
fection to the last-mentioned place. Dr. L. 
defines a contagious disease to be one capable 
of producing a similar disease in the majority of 
those exposed to its influence; as some have 
objected to its being a contagious disease, be- 
cause it did not affect ali who were exposed to 
its influence! But according to neither of 
these definitions, or rather suppositions, would 
cholera be a contagious disease. The seed of 
a lichen may fall upon a stone and not produce 
a plant, but numerous seeds will corrupt and 
furnish soil. Cholera, at its onset, only attacks 
the predisposed ; but when numerous victims 
give intensity to the infection, it will prove con- 
tagious even to the majority of those who are 
exposed to its influence. Dr. Lawrie’s state- 
ment, that the nurse at Sunderland may have 
caught the disease in her own house, is decidedly 
incorrect, as she had hardly left the hospital for 
half an hour for several weeks previous to 
her decease. Dr. L. divides the disease into 
common, spasmodic, and malignant; and the 
latter into the premonitory, the acute, the 
collapsed, the rallying, and the febrile stages. 
Spasms, in our own opinion, characterise the 
diathesis in this disease, but cannot be consi- 
dered as affording, by their appearance, the 
necessity of a distinction in the nature of the 
malady itself: in this case, we shall have com- 


mon and malignant forms remaining, which 

will be merely different degrees of intensity 

of the same malady. A better method would 

have been advantageous ; but the observations | 
included under these different heads, contain | 
much that is valuable, and, at the present | 
moment, highly deserving of perusal. Mr. | 
Parsons exhibits in his collection of cases, how | 
much industry he gave to the study of the dis- 
ease at Sunderland. His reflections have, how- 
ever, been cramped by the form given to them 
of a report to a local board of health. His in- 
troduction contains many judicious remarks 
upon the nature and propagation of the disease ; 
and the cases present a valuable record of facts 
for the use of the practitioner. We need not 
say much upon Dr. M‘Cabe’s work: it is ano- 
ther of those useless productions which perhaps | 
never abounded so much upon any subject as 

on this. The author says, the malady is always 
preceded by dense fogs: we suspect this infor- 
mation will not be very agreeable to the Lon- 
doners, supposing that the statement of facts 
were met with avidity, where a proper scepti- 
cism to the operation of solitary causes has been 
converted into a denial capable of entailing the 
most ruinous consequences. 





The Album Wreath. Nos. V. and VI. 
Willoughby. 
WE are glad to see that this very pretty design 








Paris Magazine: Revue Parisienne. Livrai- 
son IT. London, 1832. M*‘Lean. 

A varrous and amusing miscellany. We have 
been especially entertained by the account of 
Richard @ Arlington, a drama just. acted with 
great success at the Porte St. Martin. The 
scene, the hero, &c., all are English, and of 
the present time; but so truly absurd, such 
imaginary exaggerations, that we cannot but 
exclaim, There are many wonderful things in 
the present day! But the most wonderful 
is, that two nations, such near neighbours, 
should in reality know so little of each other. 





The Rev. W. Fletcher’s Hymns for Children. 
24mo. pp. 96. London. Hailes. 

A vERyY pretty little book, and as amiable, 

right-minded, and gently pious, as it is other- 

wise worthy of acceptance. 








The Druid; a Tragedy. With Notes on the 
Antiquities of Ireland. By Thomas Crom- 
well, author of ‘** Oliver Cromwell and his 
Times.’’ pp. 142. London, 1832. Sher- 
wood and Co. 

Tuts is the second work of fiction called forth 

by the early history of Ireland. We lately had 

a novel, and now here is a tragedy before us. 

We must say, we think there is a want of 

interest about these very remote times; but 

Mr. Cromwell has thrown much incident and 


prospers, and that these Nos. are improvements | variety into his scenes, and considerable in- 
jon their predecessors. The plan of selected | formation into his notes. He is a man of 
| poems, short prose sentences, &c., is far better, industry and talent, both of which we think 
|in our opinion, than that of original contribu- | would be more successfully employed on a later 


tions. The probability is, that the latter would | 
be trash, while the former may embody a world | 
of beautiful and fugitive pieces. } 








Pensamenii di illustri Autori, utilissimi a ram- | 
mentarsi, sull’ Istoria, sulla Letteratura, sulla 
Filosofia. Esposti da Stefano Egidio Petronj. | 
12mo. pp. 382. Treuttel and Co.; Dulau and | 
Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; Seguin, &c. 

Tue author’s “‘ Thoughts om Illustrious Per- | 

sonages,”” though a small volume, is at once 

beautiful, amusing, and instructive. It con- | 
tains a great deal of historical anecdote and in- | 
formation, and is written in a very elegant and | 
flowing style. And we prize it the more, be- | 
cause, while in most other modern languages 
we are inundated with books for youth, in the 

Italian, the graceful and pleasing, we have a 

dearth of productions which may be placed 

before the student as models of composition. 

Such is the present. 








Herbert’s Country Parson. 
Washbourne. 
A REPRINT of a curious old book ; the poem 
of the ** Church Porch,” at the end, parti- 
cularly. 


24mo. pp. 160. 








A Numismatic Manual, &c. &c. By John Y. 
Akerman. 12mo. pp. 174. London, 1832. 
Wilson. 

As far as it goes, a cheap and convenient guide 

to the purchase and study of Greek, Roman, 

and English coins. The plates are neatly exe- 
cuted, and suitable to the price. 





Hans Sloane ; a Tale, illustrating the History 
of the Foundling Hospital. By John Brown- 
low. Pp.147. London, 1832. Warr. 

Mr. Brown .ow is in the common case of 

better intention than execution. The story of 

Hans Sloane has the worst of wants—that of 

interest. 








era. 





The Botanical Miscellany Part VI.* ByW.J. 
Hooker, LL.D., &c. London, 1831. Mur- 





ray. 
Mtustrations of Indian Botany. Supplement 

II. to the Botanical Miscellany. By R. 

Wight, M.D. London, 1831. 

’ expressed ourselves in terms of high appro- 
bation of the former numbers of this Miscel- 
any, as a collection of valuable facts in a noble 
and endearing science. The sixth part, with- 
out the variety of its predecessors, possesses at 
least their originality; and the biographical 
notice of the late Captain Dugald Carmichael, 
by the Rev. Colin Smith, which occupies almost 
the whole of the number, is replete with inter- 
esting and novel facts, and characterised as 
the record of a naturalist by heart rather than 
by profession, who had the gift of sound judg- 
ment, and a most discursive observation. This 
memoir contains interesting details of a visit to 
Algoa Bay, of its people, and of its produc- 
tions ; accounts of Mauritius, the Isles of 
France and of Bourbon, at which latter island 
the narrative terminates, to be continued in a 
future number. 

The “ Unio Itineraria” (a society got up in 
Germany, for the sake of sending collectors of 
objects of natural history to different parts of 
the world for the benefit of the subscribers) pro- 
pose this year to send M. Endress to Bayonne, 
with a view to collect the vernal plants, espe- 
cially those of Mr. Thore, in the department of 
the Landes, thence to the Western Pyrenees ; 
and he will spend the summer in the Hautes 
Pyrenees. 

Mr. Wilson’s notes on Sir James E. Smith’s 
English Flora are proofs of what a very labori- 
ous study botany becomes when prosecuted with 
that minuteness of research, which would ap- 
pear rather to point out the variability of natu- 
ral characters with situation and place, or even 


® Quere, should not this be Part VIL ? 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








with time, than the inaccuracy of former wri- 
ters. This number, we observe, contains no 
illustrations but in the Supplement, which is 
consequently included with it. The quarto 
size, we also observe, is to be reduced in the 
next numbers to octavo; this will offer an im- 
pediment to their being bound up together, 
which was uncalled for. Recommending punc- 
tuality, we again wish success to the under- 
taking. 








Spinal Deformities cured and prevented. By 
P. G. Hamon.. 8vo. pp. 132. London, 1832. 
Carpenter and Co. 

Mn. Hamon was some time partner of Captain 

Clias, by whom gymnastic exercises are stated 

to have been introduced into this country, 

under the patronage of his royal highness the 
late Duke of York; and by these exercises, 
adapted to the age, strength, and peculiar con- 
formation of pupil, he proposes at once to 
prevent and cure spinal deformities. The au- 
thor complains that many, having made them- 
selves acquainted with the mechanical part of 
the exercises, have established themselves in 
practice; when, as he very properly remarks, 

that the first and most important requisite in a 

professor is the knowledge which prevents their 

misapplication ; and thus, he states, that the 
ursuit of his system has fallen into disrepute. 
he fact is, that we can never expect uniform- 
ity of success from similar treatment where the 
causes are so numerous; but we still recom- 
mend a perusal of Mr. Hamon’s pamphlet, 
which is rendered more intelligible by some 

rather inferior lithographic plates, but offer a 

good body of information on orthopedic and 

tic exercises, which, from the simplicity 
of details, can be practised by the student with- 
out any further tuition. 


Woman, in her Social and Domestic Character. 
By Mrs. John Sandford. 12mo. pp. 172. 
London, 1831. Longman and Co. 


Take the following as a sample of the 
truth and observation which pervade this little 
work :— 

‘Where want of congeniality impairs do- 
mestic comfort, the fault is generally charge- 
able on the female side; for it is for woman, 
not for man, to make the sacrifice, especially in 
indifferent matters. She must, in a certain 
degree, be plastic herself, if she would mould 
others. And this is one reason why very good 
‘women are sometimes very uninfluential. They 
do a great deal, but they yield nothing; they 
are impassable themselves, and therefore they 
cannot affect others. They proceed so mecha- 
nically in their vocation, and are so frigid to 
every thing beyond it, that their very virtue 
seems automatical, and is uninteresting because 
it appears compulsory. Negative goodness, 
therefore, is not enough. With an imperturb- 
able temper, a faultless economy, an irre- 
proachable demeanour, a woman may be still 
far from engaging, and her discharge of family 
relations be compatible with much domestic 
dulness. And the danger is, lest this dryness 
alienate affection which sympathy might have 
secured, and nullify an influence which might 
otherwise have been really beneficial. To be 
useful, a woman must have feeling. It is this 
which suggests the thousand nameless ameni- 
ties which fix her empire in the heart, and 
render her so agreeable, and almost so neces- 
sary, that she imperceptibly rises in the domes- 
tic circle, and becomes at once its cement and 
its charm. If it be then really her wish to in- 
crease her hold on the affections, and to mature 





the sentiment which passion may have excited, 
let her not forget that nothing conduces more 
to these results than congeniality. Perhaps 
conjugal virtue was never more aptly panegy- 
rised than in the following eulogy on a matron 
of the last century :—‘ She was a lady of such 
symmetrical proportion to her husband, that 
they seemed to come together by a sort of natu- 
ral magnetism.’ ” 

There is much good taste and good feeling in 
these pages, which well exemplify one of their 
own very gracefully turned remarks; viz. that 
‘* elegance is poetry put into action.” 





An Introductory Lecture, delivered in King’s 
College, London, Nov. 2d, 1831. By A. Ber- 
nays, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature to the College. Fellowes. 

Tuis preliminary discourse contains a brief 
history of the rise and progress of German lite- 
rature; an exposition of the advantages to be 
derived from the study of the German lan- 
guage ; and a description of the means by which 
Professor Bernays hopes to be able to 
into effect that which, in a truly liberal and 
philosophical spirit, he considers to be the chief 
aim of his efforts; namely, ‘ to call forth, in 
this country, still kindlier feelings towards Ger- 
many, and quicken the literary intercourse be- 
tween our kindred nations.”” We are glad to 
observe the professor’s determination ‘ to ren- 
der all his courses practical, and of immediate 
application ;” for a great deal of time is too 
frequently wasted in the chairs of our institu- 
tions for education, by dissertations, which, 
however curious in themselves, tend little to 
further the purpose for which those institutions 
have been established. 

Frederick Wilding ; or, the Ways of the World: 
a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1832. 
Baldwin and Cradock. 

Ovr author declares that his work was written 
in consequence of reading Pelham :—curious, 
that a very witty book should be the origin of 
avery dull one! It is a great misfortune to 
literature that imitation should seem so easy, 
and yet be so difficult. Our best advice to the 
writer of the Ways of the World will be to 
entirely alter, or else leave them alone for the 
future. 











A Vision: a Poem, in Five Cantos. 
London, 1832. Booth. 
Caractacus: a Metrical Sketch, in Twelve Parts. 
Pp. 183. London, 1832. Kidd. 
Attila, a Tragedy; and other Poems. 
pp- 316. Boone. 
Ash’s Poems. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Sacred Poems. By a Layman. 1 small vol. 
WE would be glad to give encouragement to 
these loiterers ‘‘i’ the pleasant paths of poesie ;” 
but we fear they will loiter there to no pur- 
pose. Of these poems we can only say, what 
we have to repeat of the great mass of poetry 
that comes before us—there is often taste and 
feeling, a fair command of language, and much 
study of preceding authors; but there is that 
want of originality, without which no road was 
ever yet hewn to the high places of public 
favour. 


Pp. 100. 


12mo. 





A Discourse on the Authenticity and Divine 
Origin of the Old Testament, &c.; translated 
from the French of J. E. Celérier. By the 
Rev. J. R. Wreford. pp. 286. London, 1831. 
Simpkin and Marshall ; Longman and Co. 

WE cannot mention a more fitting associate to 

Mr. Turner’s volume thiu this learned and 





able production. 


ee TPE ITE 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

Srr H. Hatrorp, the president of the Col- 
lege, in the chair. This was the first assem- 
bly for the season, and it was attended by a 
considerable number of distinguished visitors, 
amongst whom were the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishops of London and Chichester, 
the Dean of Westminster, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
John Nicholl, Sir J. Macgrigor, Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, &c. &c. A dissertation on the great 
plague of Athens, by Dr. Ireland, dean of 
Westminster, was read by the president. The 
first introduction of this pestilence into Eu- 
rope occurred about 430 years B.c., when it 
made its appearance with great mortality at 
Athens; where it continued for three years, 
having been conveyed, as it was believed, from 
Athiopia, or some part of the African coast, 
to that celebrated city, at the time under the 
sway of Pericles, and devastated by the ravages 
of the first Peloponnesian war. Both Thucydides 
and Hippocrates were living at that period, and 
were attacked, but not fatally, by the disorder. 
The former, in the second book of his history, 
has given us, with the Attic vigour and elo- 
quence for which his history of the Pelopon- 
nesian war is so much admired, a full account 
of the appearance and progress of the pesti- 
lence. Hippocrates, however, it is to be re- 
gretted, has left no statement of the treatment 
of the disorder, and the means employed for its 
cure. The disease made its first appearance 
in the head, and continued its attacks in suc- 
cession to the lower parts of the body ; and it 
was remarkable that it never terminated fatally 
in those patients who had already recovered 
from an attack. The sufferer felt the greatest 
desire to be entirely uncovered and to remain 
cool, although the skin externally was only 
moderately warm. Some patients, while un- 
guarded, escaped and leaped into the wells or 
other collections of cold water. It is remarked 
by all the historians, that the years immediate- 
ly preceding the plague were unusually healthy, 
and that while it continued it was the only 
disorder, all others changing their character and 
becoming converted into it. The Athenians 
attributed it to a poisoning of the springs; and 
the idea of poison heing in some mode or other 
the cause of their calamity, was so firmly fixed 
in their minds, that suspicion existed univer- 
sally even among the nearest relatives. The 
author concluded his dissertation with some re- 
marks on the plague at Milan, Marseilles, and 
London. A call, which we have no doubt will 
be attended to, was made for a communication 
on the subject of more modern pestilences. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Str Rosert Heron in the chair. —A con- 
siderable number of individuals were elected 
fellows of the Society. From the monthly re- 
port of the council, it appeared that the balance 
in favour of the Society on the month’s pro- 
ceedings, amounted to 567/.; that 3,844 per. 
sons had visited the gardens in February, and 
536 the museum. The minutes of the premium 
committee were also read. It was not con- 
sidered expedient by the committee to hold out 
a premium for any improvement in zoology 
already rewarded by any other scientific body ; 
that the Society itself could not rank as a 
candidate for the premiums; and that these 
should be given for improvements and importa- 
tions of British grouse, African bustard, Asiatic 
pheasants, and certain birds of New Holland 
and America: the amount of the premium to 








be.fixed hereafter. Some discussion arose upon 
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a recommendation of the council to allow at 
the office in Bruton Street the sale of tickets of 
admission to the gardens on Sunday, after one 
o’clock. A number of fellows, amongst whom 
was the chairman objected to it, as likely to 
introduce a too miscellaneous company on that 
day; and further, that the Society, ought to 
derive none of its revenue from Sunday visitors. 
It was arranged that the recommendation should 
be referred to the council for reconsideration. 
It was stated that the Society’s young lion was 
in a very dangerous state from inflammation of 
the eyes. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex in the chair.— 
The second part of Dr. Marshall Hall’s paper 
was read. The author having, in the first por- 
tion of this memoir, investigated the changes 
which take place in a given quantity of atmo- 
spheric air from the breathing of an included 
animal, by means of very ingenious and ade- 
quate apparatus, in which caustic potash is em- 
ployed to absorb the carbonic acid formed, and 
indicate consequently the quantity of oxygen 
abstracted from the air, and having deduced 
the ratio which subsists between the quantity 
of respiration and the irritability of the heart, 
proceeds to lay before the Society the results of 
his researches connected with that peculiar sleep 
and torpidity of certain animals, so long an 
object of interest with naturalists, and, from 
its occurring during the winter season, termed 
hibernation. He first inquires into the nature 
of the sleep of these animals, and considers it 
wholly distinct from that of animals not hi- 
bernating ; and then details the peculiarities 
of true hibernation, and of the irritability and 
sensibility of hibernating animals. He ascer- 
tains, by experiment, the nature of the respira- 
tory functions during the continuance of the 
animals in this state, and finds that no oxygen 
is absorbed from the air, and the respiration is 
almost entirely suspended ; while, at the same 
time, the heart, from its irritability, maintains 
its action and the circulation. The tempera- 
ture of animals while in this state is, like in- 
animate matter, only equal to that of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, but rapidly attains a 
blood-heat on the animals being roused into 
activity. The author found that it might, 
without any injurious effect, be immersed in 
water from ten to fifteen minutes, while an 
immersion for three minutes is sufficient to 
destroy the animal if in an active state. The 
experiments were made chiefly on bats, hedge- 
hogs, and dormice; and the author’s inquiries 
modify the theories of Hunter, Edwards, and 
other physiologists who have written on this 
subject. 

Captain Beaufort, R.N. F.R.S. presented, on 
the part of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, a complete copy of the Admiralty 
charts for the library of the Society; and 
George Rennie, Esq. V.P.R.S. presented three 
quarto vols. of MS. notes taken by his late 
celebrated father while a student attending the 
lectures of Dr. Black at Edinburgh. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Marcu Ist.— Hudson Gurney, Esq. in the 
chair. A. J. Kempe, Esq. exhibited casts 
from six anciént stamped bricks in his posses- 
sion, found in the excavation for St. Catha- 
rine’s dock. Mr. Kempe, in his illustrative 
description, said they were of the early part of 
the sixteenth century. Four of the subjects 
impressed on these bricks were Scriptural ; two 


were from Roman history. They are articles! 
of great rarity, and were, by the antiquaries of | 
- last age, erroneously considered to be 
oman, 

The reading of an essay, by F. Madden, Esq. 
descriptive of the ancient chessmen discovered 
in the Isle of Lewis, was continued. 








ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


January 18th. Lord Bexley in the chair. 
The remainder of Mr. Belfour’s paper was 
read. 

The monk Navara, on whose testimony Kir- 
cher published the singular inscription given 
below, asserted that there was a tradition 
among the Arabs in his time, that the writing 
was cut by the prophet Jeremiah, and that 
the letters indicate where that prophet had 
concealed the sacred vessels belonging to the 
temple. We read in 2d Maccab. ii. “* It is 
found in the records, that when 
Jeremy came thither, (i. e. to Mount Sinai) he 
found a hollow cave, wherein he laid the 
tabernacle, and the ark, and the altar of in- 
cense, and so stopped the door. And some of 
them that followed him came to mark the way, 
but they could not find it ; which, when Jere- 
my perceived, he blamed them, saying, ‘ As 
for that place, it shall be unknown until the 
time that God gather his people again toge- 
ther, and receive them into mercy.’” This 
tradition being well known to the Jews, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that, actuated by 
a superstitious zeal, they might have proceed- 
ed, on many occasions, in large numbers, to the 
mountains, which they inscribed with holy in- 
vocations and expressions of piety, in the hope 
of discovering a passage to the cave wherein the 
prophet had hidden those precious national trea- 
sures, under the persuasion that, upon their 
finding it, ‘* God would receive them into 
mercy, and would gather his people again to- 
gether.” Should this supposition be correct, 
although many of the inscriptions bear marks 
of still higher antiquity, others may be referred 
to the age of the Maccabean princes. 

Another opinion worthy of consideration is, 
that the inscriptions are in part sepulchral, 
and were engraved by the surviving friends 
of a multitude of persons of various nations, 
who perished together among the mountains 
by some common calamity. We find a pro- 
bable occasion of such a catastrophe in this 
neighbourhood, in the passage through the 
mountains, for several successive days, of a 
countless multitude of people of different na- 
tions, who, in the year 640, were sent by the 
Caliph Omar into Egypt, with an immense 
train of camels, to fetch corn for the inhabit- 
ants of Arabia, then suffering from extreme 
scarcity.* Great numbers of these persons, 
oppressed by famine, and goaded on by the 
sword of their fierce conquerors, are likely to 
have perished on the route. What especially 
recommends this hypothesis to consideration 
is, the variety of anomalies found among the 
inscriptions ; a circumstance inexplicable upon 
any philological principle. It further offers a 
probable explanation of the figures of loaded 
camels frequently occurring on these monu- 
ments. Several convents have existed from 
an early period in the vicinity, and the moun- 
tains formerly swarmed with hermits. Thé- 
venot says, that in Mount Hor alone there 
were above 14,000. This fact, coupled with 
the inscriptions found upon Joose stones, may 
be regarded as strengthening the probability 
that many of the records are sepulchral, though 








it detracts nothing from that relating to the 
different import and greater antiquity of 
others. 

Mr. J. P. Thomas read a part of a paper on 
the moral tendency, &c. of mythological fable. 
The following are illustrations of our report 
of Mr. Belfour’s memoir on the inscriptions at 
Gebel-el-Mokattib, which the Society has had 
engraved from the copy made by the Rev. 
G. F. Grey :— 
1.—Inscriptio. 
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I. Published by Kircher, as copied from a 
stone at the foot of Mount Horeb, by Fra 
Tommaso da Navara, a monk of a neighbour- 
ing monastery. 

II. Two of the numerous inscriptions copied 
by Mr. Grey; both of which exhibit the mono- 
gram, followed by four other letters, seen in a 
great part of the inscriptions,—and which the 
author of the memoir supposes to present a clue 
to their meaning. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Rieut Hon. C. W. W. Wywnze in the chair. 
Lady Chambers presented a very valuable col- 
lection of works connected with oriental litera- 
ture, formerly the property of the late Sir R. 
Chambers, president of the Asiatic Society in 
Bengal. It comprises part of the works of 
Avicenna, printed in Arabic at Rome, 1593 ; 
Erpenii Grammatica Arabica, and Raphelengii 
Lexicon Arabicum ; Elmacini Historia Sarace- 
nica, by Erpenius ; Life of Saladin, in Latin, 
by Schultens; Hinckelmann’s edition of the 
Koran, 1694; Grotius de Veritate, in Arabic, 
&e. &e. 

The paper read was a description, by Major 
Henry Burney, British resident in Ava, of the 
process employed by the Burmese in the manu- 
facture of what is commonly termed lacquered 
ware ; and was intended to illustrate a splendid 
donation from the same gentleman, laid upon 
the table at this meeting, comprising specimens 
of various articles manufactured by the Bur- 
mese from the fibres of the bamboo cane, and 
exhibiting in every stage the method of mak- 
ing drinking-cups, betel-boxes, dinner-boxes, 
&c. &c. The name of lacquered ware, which 
has been given to this manufacture, appears to 
be incorrect, as no lac is used in the process. 
The principal material is the varnish called 
theet-tsee, or wood-oil, which is very plentiful 
in Ava, and of which three sorts are used. 
Few colours preserve their tint when mixed 
with this varnish ; vermilion answers best ; and 
the Burmese prefer that of their own making 
to what is imported from China. The varnish 





* See Ockley’s Hist. of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 314. 
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blisters on the skin of the workman, as a remedy 
for which they apply a little teak-wood rubbed 
down with water; as a preventive, they occa- 
sionally swallow a little of the varnish. The 
different figures are etched on the article, while 
fixed on a lathe, by means of a rude graver ; 
the traces of which are subsequently filled up 
with vermilion, or whatever colour is preferred. 
After giving an account of the materials used, 
the author describes the process of manufacture, 
as performed by two separate parties of work- 
men engaged by him expressly for this pur- 
pose, and some Xe whom prided themselves on 
having manufactured betel-boxes for her ma- 
jesty the Queen of Ava. In the course of this 
description, he refers to the various articles 
which accompanied it, as illustrative of his re- 
marks. Of the drinking-cups there are nine 
plain specimens, shewing the stages from the 
first weaving of the basket-work to the finished 
article, and five others variously ornamented ; 
there are three specimens of the dinner or rice- 
box, from the rough frame as turned on the 
lathe, to the article finished with vermilion ; 
six specimens of betel-boxes ; a lathe ; speci- 
mens of the varnish, oil, polishing powders, 
and every implement used. The total number 
of articles presented, including seven models of 
Burmese musical instruments, was fifty-two. 
The thanks of the Society were ordered to be 
conveyed to Major Burney for his interesting 
and curious donation. 

Among the visitors present at this meeting 
were the Prince Czartoriski, whose father was 
a pupil and friend of Sir William Jones; and 
Count Neimcewicz, the celebrated poet and’ his- 
torian of Poland. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

Art the annual meeting of the proprietors, &c. 
of this Institution, on Wednesday, the state- 
ment of affairs was somewhat more satisfactory 
than on late occasions. The capital amounts 
to 164,852/. including 2,3777. of donations, of 
which 157,398. has been actually received. By 
economy and attention, it was reported that the 
prospects of the University might be considered 
favourable. Of 386 students now attending, 
226 belong to the medical classes, which, ac- 
cording}y, seem alone to have taken a permanent 
root. 2007. was voted, as a compensation, to 
Professor Pattison. Mr. Maldon, M.A., and 
Mr. White, B.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and the Rev. Dr. Ritchie, have been 
severally appointed professors of Greek, mathe- 
matics, and natural philosophy, vice Long, De 
Morgan, and Lardner, resigned. Dr. Cars- 
well was also appointed professor of morbid 
anatomy, a new class; to ald which he has con- 
tributed a fine collection of drawings. 








PINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 
(Fourth Notice.) 

No. 333. Sea-shore, with Figures. T. S. 
Good.— Exquisite. 

No. 370. A Philosopher in search of the 
Wind. RK. Farrier.— The blockhead who cut 
the throat of the goose that laid a golden egg 
daily, was a Solomon compared with this ‘* Phi- 
losepher.” We confess that we think the sub- 
ject a little strained. The expression of the 
several heads is nevertheless admirable. 

Neo. 374. Liynn Idwell, North Wales — 
Stormy. T.C. Hotland.—To be placed amidst 
such gloomy desolation, and apparently so much 
“out of humanity’s reach,”’ must be rather ap- 

palling under any circumstances; still more so 
asc by the fierce strife of the ele- 





ments. The rugged features and mysterious 
grandeur of this production are finely contrasted 
in another by the same artist,— No. 491, The 
Fails of Terni,—where all is beauty, light, and 
classical elegance ; one of those delicious scenes, 
which seem made to be illustrated by the pencil 
of the painter, or the pen of the poet. On the 
representation of this lovely and romantic spot 
Mr. Hofland has most successfully employed his 
best powers. The translucent and silvery tone 
of the water, in particular, is og happy. 

No. 382. Cordelia receiving the Account of 
her Father's Sufferings. W. Boxall— Not- 
withstanding the obvious similarity in this per- 
formance to that of one who stands high in the 
ranks of art, there is abundantly sufficient of 
original talent in it to entitle Mr. Boxall to no 
slight praise, as regards both composition and 
expression. The latter is in perfect accordance 
with the passage quoted from the great drama- 
tist. Mr. Boxall has also been very successful 
in the Corregio-like pearliness of the half-tints 
of his flesh. 

No. 396. Malmaison; No. 412. Austerlitz. 
A. Morton.—Two performances of unequal 
merit ; the one representing repose, the other 
action. The former is very so-so; the latter 
very. clever. While we contemplate it, we can 
scarcely refrain from asking, with Young,— 

** Where the prime actors of the last year’s scene 

pap oe 

With lustr . Dae noise!” F 

No. 397. The Conversion of St. Paul. G. 
Hayter.—A spirited sketch, well deserving to 
be made the groundwork of a large and finished 
picture. 

No. 404. Sir Calepine rescuing Serena. Ww. 

Hilton, R.A.— It gives us rae en to see that 
this admirable performance (which we noticed 
with the praise due to it on its appearance at 
Somerset House last year) has found a pur- 
chaser, whom we congratulate on the pessession 
of one of the finest works of the English 
school. 

No. 405. Landseape Composition. W .Scrope. 
—A clever and classical landscape ; exhibiting 
some of the est qualities of art, 

No. 418. Love the best Physician. Destouches. 
ac-|—.We most cheerfully pay our tribute of ap- 
plause to the talents here displayed by a visiter 
and a foreigner. The subject, it is true, is 
rather obsolete. In these days, when Cupid 
has learned to cast accounts,* few people die of 
the tender passion; and, indeed, the costume 
of the picture judiciously indicates that the in- 
cident belongs to former times. It is, however, 
admirably treated by M. Destouches; the drama 
is perfect ; the expression, if a little French, is 
not the less powerful on that account; and 
when we say that the style of painting is firm 
and careful, and much resembles that of our 
favourite Hogarth, we consider ourselves as be- 
stowing upon it a very high eulogium. 

SOUTH ROOM. 

No. 435. Transmigration of Souls asserted 
by Will Honeycomb. T. Clater.—From No. 343 
(not No. 383, as stated in the Catalogue) of the 
Spectator. A graphic illustration of the inge- 
nious hoax practised on a lady by her lover, 
who addresses a letter to her in the name of her 
favourite monkey ; executed with great skill, 
as well in the principal as in the subordinate 
parts. 

No. 445. Jacopo Robusti, detto Il Furioso 
Tintoretio, lecturing his Disciples. T. Von 
Holst.—Enough is seen of this picture to raise 
but not to gratify curiosity. A little more 
brilliance of colouring would have given addi- 





~~ See Sir Joshua + Venus chiding Cupid” 
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tional value to a performance which seems to 
be conceived in a grand style of art. 

No. 460. Venus directing the Arrow of Cupid. 
J. Wood.—The world is tired of subjects of 
this nature. There is no interest in them, be- 
yond form and colour, in which qualities the 
present work is not without merit. 

No. 461. Casar’s Camp, Berkshire. F. H. 
Henshaw. —We should certainly have passed 
over Cesar’s Camp without notice, but for the 
singular effect of light, and the chaotic cha- 
racter of the clouds, with which the artist has 
enriched his performance. 

No. 463. A Highland Pass. Miss A. G. 
Nasmyth.—A very clever example of the pic- 
turesque, under a silvery tone of colour. 

(To be continued. ] 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


National Portrait Gallery. No. XXXV. 
Fisher and Son. 

Tis number contains portraits of Lords Grey, 
Kenyon (late chief justice), and Gardner, after 
Lawrence, Shee, and Beechey. The engravings 
are very fine; that of Earl Grey, by Cochran, 
in particular. An anecdote will illustrate this. 
On its being shewn to a very high Tory lady, 
she exclaimed, “ This is beautiful ; it is almost 
enough to make one turn a Whig! ” 


View of Edinburgh ; $ " shewing the Communica- 
tion between the Old and New Town, as 
proposed by Al der Trotter, Esq. of 
Dreghorn. Drawn and engraved by T. K. 
Shepherd. Colnaghi. 

Tus proposed communication, if adopted by 

the commissioners for the improvement of 

Edinburgh, will, in our opinion, add greatly to 

the beauty of that already magnificent city. 

Mr. Trotter recommends thet t! the earthen 

mound which at present connects the two 

towns, and which is an unsightly mass, dis- 
torting the appearance of every edifice seen 
over it, should be destroyed, and that the new 
communication should be effected by means of 

a gently sloping terrace, brought round the 

north front of the Bank of Scotland, and open- 

ing into the High Street, immediately opposite 
to the Cathedral. 


Lady Gore Booth. Engraved by J. Thomson, 
from a Miniature by A. Robertson, Esq. 
Whittaker. 

THE 87th of the series of the female nobility ; 

and would be an apt and beautiful illustration 

of Milton’s Z/ Penseroso. 
Spring Flowers. Drawn by W. C. Ross. 
ickinson. 

Aas! what a pity that such beauty will 

not remain in eternal bloom ! 


The Wounded Leopard. Drawn from Nature 
and on stone by S. M. Smith. Smith and 
Son. 

A powERFUL exhibition of animal agony. 





Oxford Delineated. Parts I., II., and III. 
Whessell and Barnett, "Oxford. 

TuEsE three parts contain a general history 
and description of the University, and will be 
followed by particular descriptions of the col- 
leges, halls, libraries, schovls, churches, and 
other public buildings. They are embellished 
with several pleasing views of Oxford, and a 
number of neatly executed vignettes on woud. 


The Clubbist. D. Wilkie, R.A. pinx., 
W. Raddon seulp. Leggatt. 
Tue original design for this print was made 
to illustrate Goldsmith’s well-known essay, 
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which was republished, about five and twenty 
years ago, in a little work called “ Classic 
Tales.” It possesses a good deal of comic hu- 
mour; but is principally curious as shewing 
the great improvement of Mr. Wilkie in his art 
since that period. 


The Costumes of the Pyrenees. Drawn on 
stone by J. D. Harding, from original 
Sketches by J. Johnson, Esq. Parts V. and 
VI. Carpenter. 

THESE two parts complete this tasteful and 

ome publication. The ‘* Miner of the Vie 

e Sos”’ strikes us as being a very strong like- 

ness of Macready. splrgnenipae 











CHOLERA MORBUS. 
(Continuing our views of this important subject, the fol- 
now performing among ouryelves have been previously 
performed abroad.—Kd, L. G.} : _— 
THE CHOLERA AT VIENNA. 

{From the Letters of a Physician, November 1831.] 
My companions in the diligence in which I 
travelled to the Austrian capital consisted of 
two Jews of Vienna, a Paris dealer in leeches, 
who emitted the odour of camphor at every 
pore, and a North German, who had been in 
Berlin at the time of the cholera there, and 
had made a very wide circuit to avoid the qua- 
rantines. At Braunau we saw the Bavarian 
quarantine, consisting of a number of wooden 
buildings, the very sight of which was enough 
to give one the horrors. Rather would I make 
any détour than spend twenty-one days in such 
a prison. I had already been informed at 
Miinich of the breaking out of the cholera at 
Wels, and when we came opposite to that town 
on the high road, I mentioned our geographi- 
cal bearings to my fellow-travellers. The Jews 
started, as if a bomb had burst at their feet, 
and the agent of the French thérapie thrust 
his hand into his bosom for his camphor-bag. 

When at length the towers and spires of 
Vienna were seen over-topping the fogs of the 
Danube, I looked with vivid interest at the 
famous city which has had to record in her an- 
nals so many severe sieges, and so many pesti- 
lences, and which must now write in black the 
year 1831 in her calendar. I could not help 
smiling, when I recollected how often we were 
assured from the professor’s chair that our 
prodigious civilisation had for ever banished 
those harpies, hatched by a tropic sun, leprosy, 
small-pox, and plague, from the garden of Eu- 
rope; and that the yellow fever could at the 
most claim only the sallow native of the Spanish 
coast for its victim. As it appeared not long 
since, as though it were possible to convert 
ancient Europe into a quiet pasture for nations, 
where the shepherds only made music and the 
dogs barked, while the financier coolly caleu- 
lated the annual supply of wool ; so the political 
economist had almost become accustomed to 
allot to Death his annual budget ; and Master 
Death had settled down into a retail-dealer, 
whose yearly consumption could be computed 
toasingle head. But bankers now turn mi- 
nisters ; and so the great war-minister of Na- 
ture is resolved once more to turn banker, and 
to do a large stroke of business. 

The first sight of the cholera greatly sur- 
prised, nay, even shocked me; but it was far 
from exciting in my mind either timidity or 
apprehension. I have seen and touched very 
many persons affected with it, and I have at- 
tended many dissections, but never felt the 
slightest symptom of indisposition. The cho. 


idea involuntarily forces itself upon you, that 
it is a foreign thing from distant climes; it is 
highly pathetic, tragic, while most of our petty 
maladies are, at the utmost, merely lachrymose. 
One thing certainly I did not expect, that this 
oriental would make herself scarce, and that it 
would cost some trouble to obtain admission to 
her presence. The disease has been consider- 
ably on the decrease for some days past; very 
marked cases are becoming of rarer occurrence ; 
I am vexed with myself for coming so late, and 
have made up my mind to proceed shortly to 
Briinn, or to Griitz, if the disease should break 
out there. The observation of the cholera here 
has, moreover, various impediments to encoun- 
ter: the authorities evade applications for the 
communication of official documents ; access is 
scarcely allowed to the hospitals, except during 
the visits of the physicians; the multitude of 
foreign practitioners is rather a hindrance than 
a benefit; and, lastly, the number of patients 
is so small, that you are obliged to seek them 
out in the most distant parts of the suburbs. 
But the opportunity of making acquaintance 
with physicians from every country in Europe 
—representatives of all the schools—is an inte- 
resting addition. The confusion of tongues is 
extreme; and old St, Stephen’s looks gravely 
down upon the medicinal Babel. 

The people of Vienna are now perfectly in- 
different to the disorder ; but at first the con- 
sternation was great, and it was increased by 
the rigorous police regulations. In the first 
days every patient was carried to the hospital, 
and the rich baron died by the side of the me- 
nial. With the removal of the blockade and of 
all restraint, the belief in contagion was sud- 
denly abandoned, and the number of cases di- 
minished, most assuredly because the restored 
confidence of the people counteracted the prin- 
cipal predisposing cause, depression of spirits. 

any sickened and died, at first, at the sound 
of the hearse; and no vehicles were seen in 
the deserted streets, besides that and the flying 
caléches of the physicians, some of whom even 
prescribed for their patients from the doors of 
their chambers. For several weeks past, how- 
ever, things have worn a different aspect. In 
the general appearance of the town, and the 
conduct of its inhabitants, I perceive scarcely 
any other change than that you meet with 
fewer foreign costumes, and that people smoke 
in the inner town. The green biers for 
the conveyance of cholera patients, which ap- 
pear here and there in the streets—now the 
only signs of the epidemic—are so far from 
scaring persons who meet them, that they will 
not go two steps out of their way. The thea- 
tres, the musical réunions and soirées, are nu- 
merously frequented. On my journey hither 
I remarked, that the alarm decreased the nearer 
I approached to Vienna. In Upper Austria, 
in the villages, women and children were to be 
seen in the streets on their knees, with their 
faces turned to the east, praying to the ‘‘ mo- 
ther of God” to avert the disease. In Linz, 
little apprehension seemed to be felt ; and in 
Vienna, fear seems to have given place to the 
other extreme—levity. 

Many cases occur in private houses, where 
the first attack of cholera is repelled by domes- 
tic medicines ; and the proportion between the 
number of cases and the mortality is thereby 
rendered more favourable than it is represented 
in the newspapers. Notwithstanding the con- 
stant intercourse with the neighbouring vil- 
lages, the progress of the disorder there is very 
inconsiderable, In spite of the decrease of the 

idemic, I have seen some cases which equal- 
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among our diseases. At the sight of it, 





led in violence those that occurred in the be- 


ginning. The transition to nervous fever is 
very frequent: this still carries off many, and 
convalescence is always slow ;—since, though 
the cholera passes off slightly, a nervous state 
invariably succeeds, in consequence of the con- 
gestions towards the head, which take place on 
the re-establishment of the circulation, and the 
return of the external warmth. The treatment 
with ipecacuanha and ice, internally in lave- 
ments, and externally, the limbs being rubbed 
singly with ice, and then wrapped in warm 
blankets, numbers very many adherents, and 
has many successful cures to adduce. 

The good emperor has contributed most 
materially to revive the confidence of the 
people, attending the theatre as usual with his 
family, and daily visiting, even at the worst 
period, the workmen on the glacis, where 
thousands of poor people are employed in the 
erection of an immense edifice for the city 
police, and for a house of correction. Schién- 
brunn was not surrounded by troops, according 
to the original plan, the execution of which 
was most pertinaciously insisted upon by Prince 
Metternich, who disputed the point for several 
days with the emperor. The diplomatic corps 
had been already removed to the environs of 
Schénbrunn, and directed to supply itself with 
three months’ provisions: the archdukes were 
to have been dos up in Schinbrunn, Metter. 
nich in the Schwarzenberg palace, and the 
emperor in the Belvedere. The firmness of 
Francis, supported by Stifft’s anti-contagious 
views, finally triumphed. All restraints were 
removed, and the communication with Schin- 
brunn and the court was not interrupted. 
Only the ordinance was still enforced, that the 
dead should be carried away at night, in one 
vehicle, without ceremony, and interred in 
burial grounds apprepriated to cholera patients. 
The emperor declared that, if he should be 
taken off by the disease, he would not form an 
exception. 

The city was divided on this occasion into 
thirty-two divisions ; each of these had a phy- 
sician and commissary, and was subdivided into 
several sections, over which there were subor- ° 
dinate commissaries. These had daily to exa- 
mine house by house, to report such suspicious 
cases of disease as they discovered to the physi- 
cian of the division, to enforce cleanliness in 
the houses and streets, and to inquire into the 
wants of the inhabitants. The physician made 
daily reports on the cases of cholera. These 
extraordinary officers of health have lately been 
deemed superfluous, and dismissed. 

Out of the sixteen cholera hospitals, fur- 
nished with great profusion, only ten of which 
were used, some have been entirely shut up. 
The usual funeral ceremonies were at first for- 
bidden to be performed for persons who had 
died of the cholera: all such were removed to 
the hospitals, whence they were conveyed at 
night, and buried in particular cemeteries be- 
yond the line, twenty in one pit. This was the 
only coercive measure adopted. For some days 
past, however, funerals have been permitted, 
and the relatives come in dozens to the hospi- 
tals to fetch the corpses. 

The emperor seems to enjoy himself at 
Schénbrunn ; his health is excellent, and he 
hunts frequently in the park of Laxenburg. 
The dislike which he formerly manifested for 
this residence appears to have worn off: this 
dislike is said to date from the time when 
Napoleon despatched orders to Vienna from the 
Gloriette, where he breakfasted. 

Let me, by way of conclusion, impress it 
upon you, that by giving way to fears, and 
makipg abundance of preparations, you do no 
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good, but may injure yourself and others : it is 
a general observation, that people care much 
less about cholera in places where it is, than in 
those which it has not yet visited. It behoves 
parish authorities to take measures for assisting 
and conveying to hospitals such of the poor as 
cannot obtain proper attendance at their own 
homes. In families in easy circumstances, no 
particular preparation is required. Above all, 
the idea of laying in a stock of medicaments of 
every kind, which threatens to clear out the 
apothecaries’ shops, is absurd and superfluous. 
Tea, salep, almonds for drink, good vinegar, 
juniper-wood, are the most necessary articles, 
and they are always at hand. Very little is 
required for the treatment of cholera: for the 
lighter cases a simple treatment is best, for the 
desperate ones there is no specific. 
Brinn, November 15. 

On coming hither from Vienna, the cholera 
appears to the observer in a different, a more 
grave, and more austere form, than in the 
capital, though the disease is intrinsically the 
same. There are quarters of the town where 
not a house has been spared; and these, as in 
other places, are precisely such as are situated 
near the water, and to which the inundation 
in September extended. Not a few victims 
have been snatched away from among the 
higher classes, though the majority certainly 
belong to the lower. In the hospitals, the 
number of work-people belonging to the cloth 
manufactories, which are mostly damp, is re- 
markably great. 


A visible alarm prevails here; nobody goes 
out at night, unless in case of necessity. At 
first, many people had recourse to preservatives, 
especially plasters, and plates of copper applied 
to the stomach; but they were soon discarded 
as useless and troublesome. The cholera has 
here furnished an additional proof of the fallacy 
of creeds founded on the almanac and the baro- 
meter: the bad weather, which has set in, has 
had no influence upon the disease, but so much 
the more was it affected by the vintage and the 
church feasts. Never did the state of civilisa- 
tion, and the nature of a disease, so powerfully 
concur to render an epidemic a most impressive 
monitor to men, to rouse them from their 
fondness for sensual indulgences, and to force 
them to reflect on what is beneficial to them- 
selves. He who tries the hearts and reins 
seems disposed for once to try the stomach also. 
As the English temperance societies send emis- 
saries over the country to preach up a crusade 
against gin and whisky, so the cholera, 
Heaven’s own apostle of temperance, is making 
the tour of the globe; and it will, no doubt, 
effect a more speedy and complete moral reform, 
by the cleansing of the prime via, than those 
foes to spirituous liquors, through the medium 
of the obtuse brain. 

An observation made every where else has 
been verified here, namely, that the cholera, in 
its severest form, proves fatal, almost without 
exception. Besides the cholera, there is but 
little sickness at Briinn; and chronic com- 
plaints are much slower than usual in their 
progress. I am thoroughly convinced, that if 
the cholera has occasionally been contagious, 
still its diffusion on a large scale depends on 
general causes. The establishment of cordons 
about countries, towns, or houses, is of no use ; 
nay, it can only serve, by its moral effect upon 
the inhabitants, to aggravate the disease; and 
I hope that with you there will be no more 
talk of a maneuvre which reminds one too 
strongly of the peasants who went out with 
muskets against a swarm of locusts. 


Tischnowitz, in Moravia: middle of December. 

As the epidemic n to subside at Briinn, 
I resolved to follow it into the country, and 
have fixed my quarters in this place, where I 
enjoy excellent opportunities of making myself 
acquainted with Moravia and its inhabitants. 
The people are very poor, and in a very low 
stage of civilisation. Their huts are small and 
miserable; the floor is of clay, and the pro- 
digious stove occupies one-fourth of the space. 
In such a hole dwell perhaps a dozen persons ; 
they sleep some upon a wall behind the stove, 
and others in filthy beds; their chief, and fre- 
quently their only, food consisting of potatoes 
and turnips. Conceive what must be the effect 
of cholera under such circumstances. Though 
it has no very marked character in the country, 
still it carries off great numbers: there are 
parishes in which it has proved fatal to 1 in 6 
of the population. In these wretched habi- 
tations the corpses are often left till their inter- 
ment. You may enter huts where a couple of 
dead bodies are lying in one corner, and three 
or four sick in the others. I was lately in a 
village where the disease had just broken out. 
In the cottage attacked by it almost half of the 
small room was occupied by a loom, and this, 
together with two beds, the colossal stove, 
table, and benches, left scarcely space enough 
for one to stir. This place was inhabited by 
fifteen persons ; three were already dead of the 
cholera ; a fourth lay without hope of recovery. 
I opened the bodies in the passage, while the 
wind blew the snow in, and geese and hogs 
were going to and fro. 
As yet we have in the country but little evi- 
dence in favour of contagion. At Briinn the 
first cases occurred among the soldiers brought 
from the Hungarian cordon to the military 
hospital of that town; and the first patient of 
the civil class was a young woman who lived 
near the hospital, and had a sweetheart there ; 
and the second a female friend, who attended 
her during her illness. It is very difficult to 
come at facts of this kind, because the govern- 
ment, in contradiction to the Prussian, which 
decreed the cholera to be contagious, insists 
that it is not contagious, and its officers act 
accordingly. “ If,” said a physician to me in 
the genuine Austrian style, ‘* you would dis- 
tinguish yourself in your own country, you 
must uphold its miasmatic diffusion.” 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





table, and from every thing it appeared that 
the Club was flourishing and prosperous, and 
bade fair to realise the best hopes of its founders. 

Honourable Conduct.—In connexion with 
the theatrical world, in which, we regret to 
confess, there is often too much of trickery and 
deceit, it affords us a high satisfaction to make 
public mention of the honourable conduct of an 
individual whose affairs have unfortunately had 
too much notoriety. We allude to Mr. Price, 
the late lessee of Drury Lane Theatre; and we 
presume to think that our statement cannot be 
considered as in the slightest degree encroach- 
ing upon private transactions—an offence of 
which, we trust, the Literary Gazette will never 
be guilty. At the period of Mr. Price’s mis- 
fortune, when the affairs of Drury Lane came 
to a crisis, we were among those who heard, 
with much pain, the manager loudly and viru- 
lently condemned by many who had partaken 
largely of his hospitalities and favours—his 
boon companions at the table, his flatterers as 
a dramatic potentate, his apparent friends in 
every thing. It was the common way of the 
world, however ; he was the stricken deer, and 
every one had a barb to aim at his heart and cha- 
racter. It might be just, but we were sure it 
was cruel; and we (never on intimate terms, 
though having met him agreeably in society) 
most sincerely pitied Mr. Price, both for the ill 
turn his speculation had taken, and for the ob- 
loquy to which it exposed him. Well, he was 
driven into bankruptcy, and after some time 
left England, covered with the odium of owing 
debts which he ought never to have contracted, 
and which he could not pay—guilt neither to 
be excused nor pardoned in this liberal, com- 
mercial, and law-ridden land. The Yankee 
was gone, having taken in friends and asso- 
ciates—he was gone never to return :—such 
was the language of the day, the talk of his 
quondam fellows ; and hardly a voice was lifted 
to whisper a doubt of his not being quite so 
criminal—of his not deserving so utter a con- 
demnation. To the honour of human nature, 
and to his own honour, be it recorded, that 
Mr. Price has, with all possible speed, returned 
to London, and, out of his own proper funds, 
liquidated every farthing he owed!! Among 
his debts, one for which he was most censured 
was that of a thousand pounds borrowed from 
Mr. Cooper—a man much esteemed, both as 
an actor and in private life:—this has been 
repaid with full interest. The same may be 
stated with respect to all the rest of Mr. Price’s 
obligations ; and even where death had removed 
the claimant, and there was none to represent 
him, this worthy individual has sought out the 
nearest relatives, and insisted on their receiving 
the amount. 

Can we do better than make this noble be- 
haviour generally known, as a lesson to all men 
to be less prone to censure others—as an exam- 
ple to all men to meet misfortune and unde- 
served contumely with patience and fortitude; 
and to shew by their most speaking acts, how 
strong their conscience made them, and how 
much they were truly above the thoughtless- 
ness which impugned, or the malignity which 





THE GARRICK CLUB PAPERS, NO. IV. 
Ow Thursday the annual general meeting of | 
the Garrick Club took place; the Earl of Mul-| 
grave, President, in the chair. The laws and 
regulations by which the Society is to be go- 
verned were read and agreed to. The house 
having been found most commodious, power 
was given to the committee to elect a hundred 
members in addition to the original three hun- 





assailed them. We close with a tribute of dearer 


| applause than ever theatre afforded him, and 


affix to this the name of SrEPHEN Price! 


The new bankrupt court; if bankrupt in any 
thing else, is not bankrupt in wit. Recently 
one of the inferior judges, whose salaries are, 
by the act, to be paid out of the fees, seeing 


‘that the whole amount was absorbed by the 


chief, observed to an associate on the bench, 


dred. The accounts, &c., were laid on the| “ Upon my word, R—, I begin to think that 
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our appointment is all a matter of moonshine.” 
*« T hope it may be so,” replied R-—, “ for 
then we shall soon see the first quarter.” 

The same humorous judge had listened to 
a very long argument on a particular case in 
which the counsel rested much upon a certain 
act of Parliament. His opponent replied, 
“ You need not rely on that act, for its teeth 
have been drawn by so many decisions against 
it, that it is worth nothing.”’ Still the counsel 
argued on, and insisted on its authority ; after 
listening to which for a good hour, his lordship 
drily remarked, ‘‘ I do believe all the teeth of 
this act have been drawn, for there is nothing 
left but the jaw.” 

“¢ Ts it true that a number of new peers are 
to be made?” ‘* Yes; I understand the House 
of Lords is really to be de-graded.” 








DRAMA, 
KING’S THEATRE. 
SaturDay. II Barbiere.—Another night of 
comparative misery, and we obliged to become 
accessaries to murder; for never do we recol- 
lect to have heard any music, good, bad, or 
indifferent, so hacked. We see no reason to 
change our former opinion of Albertine,—she 
was barely passable; and Curioni, as the 
Count, as tame as ever. Piozzi, as Basil, a 
début, reversed the old proverb, “ little and 


timental for the Olympic; but My Eleventh 
Day is very lively, we regret to add, rather 
broad. 


STRAND THEATRE. 


WE are happy to see the exertions of the pro- 
prietors of this “minor” likely to be crowned 
with success. The pieces are all of them lively 
and amusing, and in general extremely well 
acted. Mrs. Waylett gets more charming 
every night. 

On Thursday Captain Bell, an amateur we 
believe, and part proprietor of this theatre, 
tried a cast. He is too tall for so small a house, 
and withal too inexperienced for any stage. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE first concert of the season took place on 
Monday. The principal novelties were con- 
certos of Mr. J. Field, a pupil of Clementi, who 
has been twenty years in Russia, and is account- 
ed the first pianist in the north of Europe. He 
displayed first-rate abilities in style, tone, and 
expression. A Mr. Bohrer also made a very 
successful début with the violin. 








VARIETIES. 
Navarino.—A panorama of the battle of 





Navarino is among the latest Parisian novelties. 


good.” Galli, as Figaro, was the only one of| Earthquake. An earthquake, the shock of 
whom it is possible to say a word of praise; | which was in the direction of N. to S. was 
and though he exhibited rather too much ani- | €xperienced on the 20th of January in Ger- 
mal vivacity, his execution of the music was | Many, upon a rather extended scale. 


unimpeachable. 


After the opera, Za Somnambule, with Le- 
compte as La Somnambule, which she played, 
or rather danced, with much spirit. One 
dance in particular was as light and as pretty 
as the most fastidious could wish, and strongly 
reminded us of the “ queen of the dance,” 
Taglioni. If we could find fault, it is that 
her dance, whilst artless, is too animated, and 
wants the same dreamy stillness as her walk. 

Tuesday. Elisa e Claudio.—An unex- 
pected and therefore a more delightful treat. 
Never was weary ear more rejoiced than ours 
by Mercadanti’s pretty opera of Elisa e 


Claudio, admirably sung and well acted. | 


Meric, the Elisa, more than fulfilled the ex- 
pectations we had formed of her, both as an 
actress and cantatrice. She gave the music 
with a simpleness and sweetness that reminded 
us strongly of Veluti, especially in the air 
beginning Vado — sente; and in the finale, 
Figli—sposo. The duet with the Marquess 
was also extremely fine. Mariani, the Count, 
as his voice becomes used to the house, looses 
much of his coarseness; and we find that he 
can act and sing with good emphasis and feel- 
ing. In the concerted pieces his time is a 
great acquisition. Galli, as the Marquess, was 
less lively than on Saturday, and consequently 
better. With respect to the debutant, Monsieur 
Arnaud, we are sorry to say, Ah! no! The 
Somnambule was repeated, and Lecompte was 
in her dance deservedly encored. With such 
performances as these, the Opera ought to be 
prosperous ; and we are heartily glad to see 
the public favour so justly deserved.* 





OLYMPIC. 
Our pleasing Vestris has this week added two 
novelties to her already numerous list of at- 
tractions. Woman’s Revenge is rather too sen- 








* Our friend Mr. Adams, to whom we are indebted for 
our Meteorological Reports, is, we see, about to deliver a 
course of Lectures on Astronomy at this theatre, com- 
mencing on Friday next: it is a task to which he is fully 
competent, and we wish him every success. 





| east end of St. Saviour’s Church 130 feet. 
|is perfectly delightful to see even one object 


St. Simoniens.— It appears that the expenses 


|of the St. Simonien Society during the month 


of January last amounted to 112,317 fr. 92 c.; 
|about 4,680/. sterling ; a sum which indicates 
| considerable activity and exertion. 

| The Ladye Chapel.— This ancient and in- 
| teresting structure has not only been preserved, 
|but the zeal of the friends of science having 
|once been excited, it has been carried before a 


|committee of the House of Commons (by 17 


|votes to 3) to extend the open space at the 
It 


rescued from the degrading fangs of the pounds- 
shillings-and-pence-men. 
Torture in Hanover. — We have no doubt 


‘that our kind-hearted Sovereign would be as 


much surprised and shocked as any of his 


| British subjects, to be informed that the actual 
| torture is still applied at this day to extort con- 
|fession from criminals in his good kingdom 


of Hanover. This astounding fact we learn 


'from a German periodical work of high repute, 


entitled, Annalen der deutschen und auslin- 
dischen Kriminal - Rechtspflege — Annals of 
Criminal Jurisprudence, German and foreign — 
published at Berlin, and edited by the Cri- 
minal-Director Hitzig. In the |first volume of 
this publication for 1831, are reported several 
trials which took place in the Hanoverian domi- 
nions, and which furnish authentic evidence 
of the existence of the torture. It is there 
called by the modest appellations of the verbal 
and the real territion. The former threatens 
the torture, which the latter really inflicts. 
Their relation to each other appears from the 
follow'ag instance: — A woman had been 


‘brought by means of the verbal territion to 


confess that she had committed a theft. She 
subsequently recalled this confession, as one 
that had been forced from her. No regard was 
paid to this contradiction, and she was sen- 
tenced to confinement in the house of correction, 
because a recantation cannot be valid unless the 


| real territion has been applied. We shall not 





wonder, after this, to hear of trials for witch. 
craft in Hanover. 

M. Ladvocat.—The Parisian booksellers have 
just sustained a severe misfortune in the per- 
son of one of their members, M. Ladvocat. 
Having in vain, since the revolution of July, 
contended against the elements of ruin which 
pressed upon him on all sides, he has at length 
sunk under the weight of above fifty bank- 
ruptcies. Le Livre des Cent-et-un, that mani- 
fold proof of the interest taken by French lite- 
rature in a man who has spent his life in 
labouring for its prosperity, instead of saving 
the house of Ladvocat, has precipitated its de- 
struction, though it is believed that the pub- 
lication of this work will not be interrupted. 
—French Paper. 

French poetical Idea of a Dandy.—M. Pace- 
lise, in warning his mistress against the fas- 
cinations of such an individual, calls him, “ wn 
millefleur Judas.” 

Young B. has fixed upon a certain day, 
*T wixt ten and one, his tailor’s bill to pay. 


Quere the odds it never will be done? 


I quote his words — eractly ten to one. T. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. IX. Mar. 3, 1832.] 





We regret to hear that Lady Charlotte Bury’s work, on 
the Three Tuscan Sanctuaries, is delayed for a very 
melancholy cause—the serious and alarming illness of 
Mr. Bury, who was to have etched the plates. 
has been seized with a complaint of a very painful and 
dangerous description, at Ardencaple Castle in Scotland, 
the seat of Lord John Campbell, her ladyship’s brother; 
and the publisher must of course be desirous that the 
subscribers to the work should be aware of the circum- 
stances that retard its appearance. 

A Memoir of the Early Operations of the Burmese War, 
by Lieut. H. Lister Maw. 

The Western Garland, a collection of original Melodies 
for the Piano-forte, by the leading Professors of the West 
- Scotland; the words by the Author of ‘* the Chame- 
leon.” 

A Treatise on the Preparation of Printing Ink, both 
Black and Coloured; by William Savage, author of 
*« Practical Hints on Decorative Printing.” 

The Nautical Magazine, No. I., we have just glanced 
at, and highly estimate. The British Magazine, No. I., 
seems also to be a solid and meritorious periodical. Pierce 
Egan’s Book of Sports, No. I., another novelty, is recom- 
mended by the not Corinthian humour and knowledge of 
that writer. 


Mr. B. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lardner’s Cabinet Library, Vol. VIII. (George IV., 
Vol. 3), 5s. cloth; Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XXVIII. 
(Military Commanders, in 3 vols., Vol. 3), 6s. cloth.— 
Attila, a Tragedy, and other Poems, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bds.—Hints to a Clergyman’s Wife, 12mo. 4s. cloth.— 
Ainsworth on Cholera, $vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Southey’s Essays, 
Moral and Political, 2 vols. 1émo. 12s. bds.—Peithman’s 
French Grammar, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth.—Braddock’s Me- 
moir on Gunpowder, 8vo. 5s. cloth.—Phenomena of Na- 
ture, from the German of Von Tiirk, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
—Akerman’s Numismatic Manual, with Plates, fcp. 8%. 
bds.—Adventures of a Younger Son, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ll. 11s. 6d. bds.—Fenuell’s Elementary Treatise on Alge- 
bra, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Sewell’s Sermons on the Application of 
Christianity to the Human Heart, royal 8vo. 12s. cloth.— 
M‘Gregor’s British America, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. bds.— 
Caractacus, a Poem, 12mo. 7s. bds.—Kidd’s New Guide 
to the ‘* Lions of London,” royal 18mo. with Woodcuts, 
4s. 6d. bds.; India paper, 8. bd.—Kidd’s Edition of Bun- 

an’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with 110 Engravings by Bonner, 

otes by Mason, and Life, royal 18mo. 9s. cloth; 10s. 6d. 
roan.—Cruikshank’s Comic Album, Vol. II. royal 18mo. 
7s. cloth.—Georgian Era, Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth.— 
Travels in Switzerland, 18mo. 2s. hf.-bd.; North Ame~ 
rica, 18mo. 2s. hf.-bd.; South America, 18mo. 2s. hf.-bd. 
—Bishop Mant on the Gospel Miracles, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 
—Rossetti Sullo Spirito Antipapale dei Classici An- 
tichi d’ Italia, 8vo. 16s. bds.—Petronj’s Pensamenti; a 
Prose Collection for Schools, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Valpy’s 
Classical Library, No. XX VII. (Plutarch, Vol. 5), 4s. 6d. 
cloth.—Hughes’s Divines, No. XXII. Cee complete), 
8vo. 7s. 6d. hds.—Stocker’s Herodotus, Vol. II. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
bds.—My Old Portfolio, by Henry Glassford Bell, 8vo. 9. 
bds.—Statutes, 1. and 2. William IV., 8vo. 16s. boards. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Among the articles necessarily postponed are, Reports 


of the Marquess Moscati’s admirable Lecture at the Royal 
Institution, of the Proceedings of the ———— Soci- 
ety, of the Anniversary and subsequent 

Geological Society, Meetings of 


eetings of the 
e Royal Society of 





Literature, &c. &c. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 
MALL. The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of 
the Works of British ae isopen daily, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing till Five in = Even: 
‘Admission, ls. Catalogue, le. 
‘WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 


New Work. 
ELODIE S. 
By Mis. ALEXANDER KERR. 
ited, by — permission, to the Queen. 
has established her claim to taste as a compeser, 
and to delicacy and fooling as a poetess.”— Weekly Times. 
volume beautifal in Pespect.” ”"— United Service Journal. 


«* A valuable sy apg e boudoir and the drawing-room.” 
leman’s Mi 


The above Work bein being illustrated by Westall, Chalon, Finden, 
— Rolls, an emblematical Vigneties 0 at hey conelu- 
each os by Tassie, it is almost unn: to add, that 
its its Embellishments are of a novel and su} prior or discription: 
Novello, Goulding and D’Almaine, bo whe oy 
and Dean, Bond Street; og Addison, Beale, Re; 
Street; and Duff, Oxford Street. 


Dedica 
“ Mrs. Kerr 





To be disposed “ “7 i P heen. a 


most 
sisting of a well-selected fom Modern hs Shop Fixtures, 
Dwelling-Mouse, and Household Furniture, in one of the best 
and most genteel Inland Towns in the or of Ireland, possess 
ing many ag’ its eligible 
for carrying on a safe and protitable asinets with a moderate 
capital, there being no competitor, and the customers chiefly of 
the most respectable cues in sagiets who pay their accounts 
half-yearly :—al y for a Young 
Man commencing | the Business seluon occu. 

For further eetnlate to Me: man_and Co. 
London; Mr. Cadell. TRdlabargh ; ‘and Messrs. Curry and 
Co. Dublin. All p rarh to be post-paid. 


YOUN G MAN, of highly respectable 
connexions, wishes to “obtain the Situation of Amanu- 
ensis or Secretary to terar: The A i 
posses: pes Literary Talent, and could assist in editing a Pe- 
riodica ork 
Apply (if by Letter, post-paid) to A. Z., care of W. T. Davids, 
35, South _—- von, Grosvenor oe 


hlich 

















r " ‘HE TRIAL of EUGENE ARAM (which | ™ 
has formed the ground work of Mr. Bulwer’s last admired 
with his Defence, this me is published, 
rinted Verbatim from the fvgine port. 
itchell, New Library, 33, Old Bond Street; to which 
the following are Terms of ae. 





price Is. 
. John 


The Quarter 


a wel 





Ne 
dite and Theatre a ty Tet by the Night. 


The Pictures at Bloomfield H 

R. EDWARD FOSTER ‘respectfully 
aequaints the Nobility, Gentry, and Connoisseurs, he 
will sell by Auction, at his Gallery, 54, all Mall, on Thursday, 
March 15, and two following Days, at One precisely, the exten- 
oe valuable, and entire Collection of Pictures of the 
n, Flemish, are hay ny! oy Enzlish Schools. the Pro- 
os of Robert Ham joomtield House, Norwood, 
jurrey, who with the grestes efiveraltcy and taste has formed this 
_ Collection f; it _of the celebrated Cabinets which 
ave n sold during he I Tait quarter of a Century; including 
among 4 vast variety erie naemoetin bey capital works) a 
agaaten, y Guide, in ex: nga Letter, 

by 7 ‘Stee, “1: W. 1 


erburg—the Raree Sho large 
Landscape, and some smaller Pieces, by D. oe Calm and 
a Harbour Scene, by W. aller Plocans bi Landscape, with Figures, 
by Phillip Wouvermans—several by Ruysdsel, Rubens, Van- 
dyke, Rembrandt, Cuyp, Claude, Vernet, Le Brun, and Watteau. 
Also, Okehampton Castle, a sunny scene, rich in golden tints and 
natural beauties, by Wilson—Solitude and Cader Idris, by the 
same Master—27 fine Specimens of George Morland, well- 
selected Pictures of West, Pether, Barrett, Mortimer, and Gains- 
borough. Mr. Foster is authorised to announce, that the whole 
of this: aplendid Gallery will be sold without an: ag reneyve. 
be viewed on the Bloomfield » about One 





where they will again be o to public inspec 
vo oe Ww 5 ay Ly 13, — > on 
a aguas na Bow issuing, at ls. each, at ices, 
4, Greek Street, and 54, Pall "Mall. 





Vizeteliy, B and Co.'s 0 1 
RAME TABLETS, in various Sizes, 
Tints, and Patterns, for Mounting Drawings, Prints, Xc. 


and for Drawing upon ; 
every other article that 








over 
has hitherto been applied to . the same 


pu 
They : are much more effective; as they harmonise with, and 
seem to form part of, the Drawing itself. They will lie flat in 
aed Portfolio = Album, and are less liable to soil. They are 
eaper — u ly the larger sizes, many of 

which are nite more than half the price. The entire ona 
in Tints, Sizes, and Patterns, includes upwards of 400 e3; 
thus affording an accommodation to the taste of the puschaces 


never before presented. 
Sold by all Fancy Stationers. 








MUSIC. 
This day, price 3s. 
THE # HARMONICON for March. 


eenentions Bellini—Polo- 

ial” (MS.) Mile. 
—*' Lis time ‘us Sean should be un- 
frinas for Guitar, Guiliani—Round, 


Introduction and a, Ronde, Spentni—I 
naise, Czerny—M: 

Sondstecshe Basthetape’ 
moved,” (MS.)—Six 
(MS.) ** See from Ocean pen a 


cal Literature. 
te Barty St and Retort & le Diable—On_ Musical Taste, by the 
late Peters- 


= oo Esq.—On Chanting—Musie at St. 
ee a Dilettante—Review of New 


Mw 
eerie Report Dra and sol:l by all Booksellers. 


Just published, in Bv0. - ice ° 78. Gd. board 


UBSTANCE of SEVERAL COURSES 
of LECTURES on MUSIC, read in the University of 


Oxford, and in the M 
sai By W. thorcn, Mus. Doc. 


‘essor of Music, » ke. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Co. 


By the same Author, in 4to. with 63 Plates, 


Elements of Musical Composition, 21s. bds. 





emneuee TUR CSEED THIS DAY. 
ol. Bvo. 


Es) 28s. boards, 
ISTORICAL RESEARCHES on the 
CONQUEST of PERU and MEXICO, in the XIIIth 
trom Ch by the MONGOLS; containing, Invasion of J: 
from China—a Violent Storm—Mongols with Elephants in 

Peru and California—History of Peru and Mexico to the Conquest 
by Spain— very numerous identifications. With Two Maps, 
Portraits of all the Incas and Montezuma. A iA Supplement is 

, confirming the Origin of the Tol! uatema- 
4 from Tula, and the Astess 1, Assam. with a Note on 
the Fossil Elephant and Mast 
By JOHN } RANKING, 
Author of « ‘ Revearches on the Wars: and Sports of 
the Mongols and Romans. 
The following extracts are published with the voluntary 
assent of Sir Robert Ker Porter:— 
of the native troops the Liberator 
bes ht with him from the shores of the Pacific, were as de- 
ly Mongul and Caluaes a0 if they had been born in the 
comm of those hordes. Coates, Nov. 18, 1827." 

“ The Mongulch is most strikingly evident inth d 
of natives I have already seen from those countries, where you 
mark the landing of, and conquest by, the great Asiatic expedi- 
tion, in the thirteenth century.—Caracas, Nov. 2, 1828.” 

Batratto dail’ Antologia, No. 104, Agoste 1829.—* Ini i del 
Messicoe del Peri, furono, senz’ alcun dubbio, di origine Asiatica, 
Tatara, o Mongolia, come ha finito di provarlo ultimamente il 
Signor Giovanni one r~ ae opera ai eomena, erudizione, per 
una serie di i alcom- 
plesso oe > qual cié are difficitissimo, per non dire impos- 


sibili iln 
“Phe mt ~ _ f d soap author brings to 
bear in si t soeauesias are, at events, stagger: 
= ak _ » if net certain and conclusive. The whole offers 
uncommon interest.”—Literary Gazette, Aug. 13th, 


“ The features of Son 














ion 

The following confirmation of the author’s theory was not 
found till long after the publication of the volume :—* At 
tribunal of Cortez, Montezuma, assembling all his eo — 
this oration: * We have heard, by our ancestors, thi 
strangers. A certain om feet prince transported in ships, ‘Danes 
the memory of all men living, brought our ancestors unto Lat 
coasts, whether voluntary or 7 On by tempest it is not man: 
planet, Vol te Decade V. Chap. 3; and in Hakluyt’s Su Sup. 

Londen ongman, Rest, Orme, Beewns ena C Co. 


RACTICAL REFLECTIONS 8 on the 
ORDINATION SERVICES for Deacons and Priests in 

the United Church of England and Ireland. For the Use of Can- 
didates , and of those who renew their Ordination 
tfully proposed as a Manual for Ministers of ali 
ages. Tow are » appropriate ers for men, 
selected and original. 
N BREWSTER, M.A. 


OH 
Rector of Egglescliffe, im the Count of Durham 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Malt. 


Also, by the same Author, 
1. Meditations of a Recluse, 8vo. 9s. 
2. Meditations for the Aged, 12mo. 5s. 
3. Contemplations on the Last Discourses of 
our blessed Saviour with his Disciples. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
4. Lectures on ‘the Acts of the Apostles. 


New edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 


Vows; and res 





In 8vo. with Plates, price 16s. see Bhcjas dedi d, by p issi 


FR ay vy Church History 
6d. boards, the First Volume of 
HE “HISTORY of thee CHRISTIAN 
ee” and CHURCH during the THREE FIRST 


CENTU 
Rigi ase NEANDER. 

Cc the History of the Persecutions 

of Cnetiene Church Government, and Christian Life and Wor- 
ship. Transiated from the German, 
By HENRY JOHN "ROSE, B.D. 
roe of St. son College, Cambri lage. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Foat’s hurchyard, 
Wa terloo Place, Pall Mal! 

*,* The Second and concluding Volame i * preparation. 





Books lately nrg = the University of yey at the Univer. 
sity Press. Parker, Oxford; and by Messrs. Payne 
me eee Pal Mail, London. At the 1 following prices in 


‘XCERPTA ex IS. NEWTONI 
Principtis Naturalis Philosophie, cum Annotationibus 
. LE SEUR Rag ACQUIER. 


Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Doctrine of the Trinity and of the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, 
By the Rev. Edward Burton, D.D. Regius Professor of Divinity, 
and Canon of Ch. Ch. 8vo. 5#. 

The Civil and Literary Chronology of Greece 
and Rome, from the CXXIVth Olympiad to the Death of Augus. 
tus. Ay — Fynes Clinton, Esq. M.A. 4to. 1/. 15s. 

Mea graphical Gazetteer attempted. By 
the a3 mr. Cotton, D D. “ L. late Sub-librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, hrist Church. 2d edition, corrected 
and ied enlarged, ¢ oy Pry 

Harmonia Evangelica, sive Quatuor Evan. 

iia Greece, pro temporis et rerum serie in partes quinque dis- 
tributa. Edidit Edvardus Greswell, A.M. Coll. C. C. apud Oxon. 
Socius. 8vo. lis. 

Dissertations on the Principles and Arrange. 
ment of a Harmony of the Gospels. By the Rev. Edward Gres. 
rhe hy M.A. Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 3 vols. 8v0. 


The Theological Works of Charles Leslie, 

D.D. 7 vols. 8vo. 2. 128. 6d. 
Prices of Corn in Oxford in the beginning of 
the Fourteenth Century, and also from the Year 1583 to the pre- 
sent Time. By the Rev. W. F. Lioyd, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church. Bvo. 4s. 

Miscellaneous Works and Correspondence of 
the Rev. James Bradley, D.D. Astronomer Royal, Savilian Pro- 
fessor os agg in the University of Oxford, &c. &c. With 
a Memoir. By 8. - Rigaud, Esq. 4to. 2l. 15s. 

Origines Liturgice ; $ or, Antiqui ties of the 

ta, and a Dissertation on Primitive Liturgies. By 
iam Palmer, M.A. of Worcester College, Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo. am 
Complete List of Books printed at the 
University Press may be had, on application, fram any respect- 
able Bookseller. 
Books lately published by J. Parker, Oxford :— 

Thucydides: the History of the Peloponne- 
sian War by Thucydides. The'Text according to Bekker’s edi- 
tion, with some alterations. Illustrated by Maps, taken entirely 
front actual Surveys; istorical and Geogra- 
phical. By Thomas aster of Rugby School, 
and late Fellow of Oriel | College, Pearse Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. 

Fhuered es, from the Text of Arnold and 
} gli ith the Argument to each Book in English. In1 vol. 

vo. 1 

Polybii Megalopolitani Historiarum quidquid 

superest. Ed. J. Schweighwuser. 5 vols. 8vo. 2i. 12s. 6d. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton, with 
Notes, principally from Newton, Dunster, and Warton. By 
BE. Hawkins, D.D. Provost of Oriel College. 4 vols. 8vo. 1. 18% 

he Greek Testament, with English Notes. 
By Edward Burton, D.D. Regius Professor of Dinfaieys and Canon 

Ch. Ch. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 

The Christian Year; Thoughts in Verse 4 
- Sunless and Holydays throughout the Year. 8th edition, 

mo. 


The Sixth Edition, ‘Bro. 10s. 6d. 


Sermons, intended to shew a sober Applica- 
tien of pF re Principles in the Realities of Pring ie a 
Preface to the Clergy. By John Miller, A.M. late 
Fellow ot W Worcester College, Oxford. Svo. 12s. 





Lindley on Fruit and Vegetables. 
In | large vol. 16s. boards, 
UIDE to the ORCHARD and 
KITCHEN-GARDEN ; or, an Account of the most 
valuable Fruit and v9 etables cultivated in Great Britain: with 





to His! 
ECTU RES. on “ho E ‘LEMENTS of 
HIEROGLYPHICS and EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
By pe Me MARQUESS SPINETO. 
Printed for J., G., and vington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, London; and sold by Deightons, and Ste- 
venson, Cambridge; and Parker, Oxford. 





Rev. bara eve Sermons at Cambridge. 
8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


IVE SERMONS preached before the 
Untemtts of Cambridge in the Month of Jonuany 2000, 
the Kev. THOMAS DALE, M 


oe 
Pelham 3 ll: sold also wi 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars ; and Thomas ‘ Bievensen, Cas 


by the same Author, 
Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, preached 
in the ay Church of St. Bride, Fleet Street. In 1 volume, 





price 10s. 


e a in the Orchard and Kitchen- 
Suan a ev 


y Mon the Year. 

yG ORGE LINDLEY. ce. M.H.S. 
Edited by JOHN LINDLEY, F.R.S. 

Assistant Secretary to the Horticultural Society of London. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Co. 

Of whom may be had, by a Lindley, F.R.S. 
Introduction to Botany, 8vo. 12s. 
Synopsis of the British Flora, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
Outline of the First Principles of Botany, 3s 





In 8v0. 15s. boards, 
NNUAL BIOGRAPHY afd 
OBITUARY, Vol. XVI. for 1832, contaiting Memoirs of 
H. Mackenzie, Esq.—J. Jackson, Esq. R.A.—J. Abernethy, Bsq- 
#. Siddons—Kev. Robert Hall— T. Hope, Exq.—W. Roscoe, 
.—W. Hamper, Esq.—J. 
-— Earl bey &c. 


to XV. may also be had, 15s. each. 
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i 
n vols. 8vo. price 61. 2s. boards, 
RECESSION SYNOPTICA ANNOTA- 


TIONIS SACRA; being a Critical Digest and Synop- 
most i A i on 





Price 9s. bound in cloth and lettered, 
M4xm™s and MORALS for every DAY 


in the YEAR, on Subjects Religious, Moral, or 
roved Authors; among whom 





rran, ent the P e 
Lo ite Hy Exegetical, Philological, and Doctrinal. 
By the Rev. 8S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.A.S. 

Vicar of Bisbrooke in Rutland, and Author of a New Transla- 
tion, and also a new edition of Thucydides, illustrated with very 
copious Notes, each in 3 vols. ; 

In the foregoing Work it has been the especial aim of the au- 
thor to ascertain the true interpretation, not only by a diligent 
use of all the best Modern C ut by exploring the 
fountain heads of interpretation, as found in the Ancient Fathers, 
and the GreekCommentators. Every opposite illustration of phrase- 
ology or sentiment to be found in the multifarious Collectanea, 
both of the Classical and Rabbinical Illustrators, has been select- 
ed, and many thousands of original ones have been added. The 
very valuable matter derived from the above sources has been 
carefully arranged and digested. With the whole is interwoven 





I 1, selected from 
are Butler, Louth, Horsley, P: 
crombie. 
Landon: Baldwin and Cradock ; and sold by Alexander and 
Son, York ; and George W voll, Hastings. 


ISMONDI, LIBERTE en ITALIE.— 
Histoire de Renaissance de fa Liberté en Italie, de ses 
Progrés, de sa Décadence, et de sa Chute. 
Par SIMONDE DE SISMONDI. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1832, 12s. 


» tlinde, Penrose, and Aber- 





Il. 
Rossetti sullo Spirito Antipapale. — Sullo 
Spirite Antipapale che produsse la Riforma, e sulla segreta influ- 


a Series of critical remarks, intended to guide the judgment of | enza ch’ esercito nella letteratura d’Europe, e specialmente 


the student amidst the diversities of jarring interpretations ; and 
a very copious bedy of Original Annotations, in which the true 
yeading is, in important eases, discussed, the connexion traced, 
the course of reasoning indicated, and in general whatever seemed 
necessary to complete the Corpus Exegeseos, is supplied by the 


editor. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Riving St. Paul’s Churchyard 
and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. 
#,* For characters of this Work, see the Quarterly Theologi- 
cal, and Eclectic Reviews, the Christian Remembrancer, Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and the Rev. T. H. Horne’s Introduction. 








Edinburgh Gazetteer, New Bdition. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. with Maps, 2d edition, 18s. boards, 
HE EDINBURGH GAZETTEER, or 
c dious Geographical Dicti 73. forming 4 com- 
lete body of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and 
Rania. Abridged eas the larger Work. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Co. London ; 
and Adam Black, nburgh. 
Of whom may be had, 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical 
Dictionary, 6 vols. 8vo. 5i. 58. boards. 

Aliso, as an Accompaniment to the above Works, 

A New General Atlas, constructed by A. 
Arrowsmith from the latest Authorities; in 54Maps. Royal 4to. 
36s. half-bound; coloured, 2/. 12s. Gd. 

Cabinet Lawyer: a New Edition, with the Rules of the Courts. 

7th edition, revised and enlarged, in 1 vol. 18mo. 9s. cloth boards, 
including the New Acts, Legal Decisions, and Rules of the 
Courts to the end of Hilary Term, 2 Will. IV. 


HE CABINET LAWYER; a Popular 
Digest of the Laws of England: with a Dictionary of 
Law Terms, Maxims, Acts of Parliament, and Judicial Antiqui- 
ties—Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, Excise 
Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties—Post Office Regulations, Rates 
of Porterage, Turnpike Laws, Corn Laws, Prison Regulations, 
&c.: presenting a clear and complete Exposition of the whole 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional Law of England as now ad- 
ministered. 
Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Ludgate Street. 





Montgomery's Poetical Works. 
In 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. 2/. 1s. boards, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of JAMES 
MONTGOMERY. 
The same may be had in separate portions, viz.— 
The Pelican Island, and other Poems. 3d 


edition, 8s. 
"The Wanderer of Switzerland. 10th edi- 


tion, 6s. 
The World before the Flood. 8th edition, 9s. 
The West Indies, and other Poems. 7th 


edition, 6s. z 
Greenland, and other Poems. 4th edition, 8s. 
Songs of Zion. 3d edition, 5s. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Co. 
1€mo. illustrated, price 5s. bound in canvass, 
HE INFANT’S DAILY SACRIFICE; 
a Book of Short Hymns for Children. 

“ A sweet little book of Short Hymns for Children, and adorned 
with many appropriate plates. It is a delightful compasition, in 
the purest, the kindest, and the most truly Christian spirit; pious 
without austerity, and admirably calculated to make a right im- 
presion on the minds of children.” —Literary Gazette, Jan. 15th, 

1. 


Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


In crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. the First Volume of 
HE GEORGIAN ERA.—This Volume 
comprises Memoirs of the most eminent Persons who 
have flourished in Great Britain, from the accession of George 1. 
to the demise of George IV. d in the following classes :— 
Royal Family—Pretenders and their Adherents—Statesmen— 
Church on ‘ Embellished with a b iful Me- 
dallion Frontispiece on Steel, and nearly One Hundred and Fifty 
Portraits on Wood. 

Volume II. comprising Naval and Military 
Commar.ders, Judges and Barristers, and Physicians and Sur- 
feons, will appear in April; and the Two remaining Volumes at 
intervals of Three Months each. 








d'Italia, come risulta da molti sui classici, massime da Dante, 
Petrarca, Boccaccio, disquisizione di Gabr. Rossetti, Prof. di Lin- 
gua e Letteratura Italiana nell Coll. del Rein Londra, &c. &c. 
Vol. in 8vo. 1832, 16s. 1 


Petronj Pensamenti.—Pensamenti d’illustri 
Autori, utilissimi a rammentarsi, sull’ Istoria, sulla Letteratura, 
sulla Filosifia, esposti da Stef. 


. Egid. Petron}, Prof. de Pronunzia 
Italiana all’ Accademia Reale di Musica in Londra, &c. vo. 
1832, 7s. 6d. 


Iv. 
Delabeche, Geological Manual, 2d edition.— 
A Geological Manual, by Henry T. Delabeche, F.A.S. F.G.S. 
&c. 2d edition, corrected and enlarged, 8vo. 1832, with 108 
Woodcuts, 18s. 


V. 

Professor Ventouillac’s Lecture.—An Intro- 
ductory Lecture delivered at King’s College, London, Nov. 7th, 
1831, by L. T. Ventouillac, Professor of the French Language and 
Literature to the College. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

VI. 

Professor Bernays’ Lecture.—An Introduc- 
tory Lecture delivered in King’s College, London, Nov. 2d, 1831, 
by A. Bernays, Professor of the German Language and Literature 
to the College. 8vo. 1s. 


vil. 

French Family Library, First Division, 
Drama.—Now complete, in vols. 8vo. Portraits, the Family 
Library of French Classics, or Collection of the Chefs-d’ceuvre of 

seme omg —. Division, the Drama, viz. 
oliére, in 7 vols. 8vo. 1 Price of each V. 
ol. done up 
Corneille, in 4 vols. 8vo. i in fancy boards, 3s. 6d. 


Racine, in 5 vols. 8vo. 
Voltaire, in 7 vols. 8vo. or on fine paper, 4s. 6d. 


VI. 

Wallich, Plante Asiaticw, Fasciculus IX.— 
Plante Asiaticee Rariores ; ig ke tg and Figures of a select 
number of unpublished East Indian Plants, by N. Wallich, 
LS Ph. D. &c. &c. Imperial folio, with 25 coloured Plates, 

. 108. 


Ix. 

Dr. Hooker, Flora BorealisAmericana, No. 
IV.—Flora Boreali-Americana, or the Botany of the Northern 
Parts of British America, by W. J. Hooker, Reg. Professor of Bo- 
a in the University of Glasgow. Part 1V. 4to. with 20 Plates, 
lle 


xX. 

Captain Beechey’s Botany, No. III.—The 
Botany of Captain Beechey’s Voyage; an Account of the Plants 
collected daring Se Voyage to the Pacific and > Strait, by 
} J. “me L.D. and G. A. W. Arnott, Esq. Part II!. 4to. 

ates, 15s. 


XI. 

Drs. Hooker and Greville’s Figures of Ferns, 
No. XI.—Icones Filicum; Figures and Descriptions of Ferns 
unnoticed by Botanists, or not yet seen See by W. J. 
Hooker, and R. K. Greville. Fasc. X1. in folio, 1. 5s. plain, and 
21. 2s. coloured. 


XII. 

General Hardwicke and Gray’s Indian Zoo- 
logy, Part IX.—Lllustrations of Indian Zoology, consisting of co- 
loured Plates of new or hitherto unfigured Indian Animals, 
from the Collection of Major-General Hardwicke, selected by 
3 E. Gray, Part IX. folio, with 19 beautifully coloured Plates, 
Md. le. 

R XII. 

Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XVII.— 
ane — Quarterly Review, No. XVII. published in Jan. 1839, 

vo. 6s. 


In the Press, ts 
Geology and Zoology of Captain Beechey’s 
Voyage. . 

The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XVIII. 
will be published in March. 

Divarication, or Rational’ Division of the 
Scriptures into Doctrine and History, by T. Wirgman, Esq. 2d 
edition, considerably enlarged, with a coloured Diagram, 8vo. 

Printed for Treuttel, Wurtz, and Richter, 30, Soho Square. 


Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library. 
Small 8vo. price 5s. (being Vol. VIIL. of the above), Vol. III. cf 


EMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of 
GEORGE IV. (3 vols.) 
The Second aot sent volume of the Memoirs of the Duke 


of e' np 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 








“A production of infinite variety and entertai "am Literary 


2d Impartiality and fairness seem to be the editor’s character- 
istics. The volume is very closely as wel! as handsomely printed, 
and contains, though net in appearance large, an enormous 
quantity of matter.”—Spectator. 

“ The idea is certainly excellent, and the work is got up with 
Great taste. The whole volume abounds in anccdote. It will be 
eo pe work os a poy fire-side.”—Athencum. 

¢ entire work will be found indispensable to every well- 
furnished library of English literature.”—At/ae. sod 
Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. 76, Fleet Street. 





12me. price 5s. boards, 
N OTES of the THREE TOURS in 
IRELAND in 1824 and 1896, undertaken for the pur- 
pose of examining into the State of Edacation in that Country. 
By JAMES GLASSFORD, Esq. Advocate, 
One of the late Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of 


ucation in Ireland. 
Bristol: Printed by J. Chilcott; and sold in London by 
Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; and Hatchard and Son, 





Piccadilly. 





In 8vo. price 3e. 6d. sewed, 
HE DOCTRINE of GREEK 
PROSODY. 
Translated from the German of FRANZ PASSOW. 
Eton: Printed by E. Williams, and sold at the Eton Warehouse, 
No. 10, Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. 


Bton Greek Grammar in English. 


4s. bound, 
UDIMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, 
as used at Eton, literally translated into English. 
By the Rev. H. J. TAYLER, B.D. 

Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, Ludgate Hill. 

Price 10s. 6d. in 1 vel. 12mo. half-bound, hay 
> ~ : 
H ISTORY of the JEWS in all 
AGES. 
Also, by the same Author, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 
History in all Ages, 2d edition. 

* All works of this kind are useful and valuable, if they are 
edited on sound principles, and a good plan of reference ;—and 
such is the present volume, which is printed for the Proprietors 
of Publications on Christian Principles. Judiciously arranged, 
and comprehending so ample a store of information, that it may 
truly be said to furnish a satisfactory outline of ‘ History in all 
Ages.’ —Literary Gazette. 

“ This is a work of distinguished talent, and of universally 
correct principles.” —Evangelical Magazine. 

mdon: Printed for Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; 
and 8S. Y. Knight, 8. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Just published, and to 


be had gratis, E. Lumley’s Catalogue of Books now on 

Sale at his Shop, 27, Chancery Lane, London, with the Prices 
affixed, including Chronicles of England, by Fabyan, Grafton, 
Hall, Holinshed, and Monstrelet, 15 vols. 4to. russia extra, 23/.— 
Dugdale’s Baronage, 3 vols. fine copy, 81.—Dugdale’s Origines, 
fine copy, 3!. 8s.—Carte’s History of England, 4 vols. folio, fine 
copy, Si. 5: Betham's B. age, 5 vols. 4to. interleaved, 4/.— 
D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible, 8 vols. calf, large paper, 6/.— 
Persia, 2 vols. 4to. 35s.; published at Si. 8s.—Edinburg 
teer, 6 vols. calf, 3/. 13s. 6¢d.—Gale’s Historie Britannic, 2 vols. 
folio, 2/. 5s. — Long's Jamaica, 3 vols. 4to. 41.—Johnson and 
Steevens’ Shakespeare, 21 vols. uncut, 6/. 6s.; Douce’s Illustra- 
tions to ditto, 2 vols. 30s.—Harmonicon, 8 vols. 4to. 4/. 10s.— 
Ackermann’s Westminster Abbey, 2 vols. 4to. fine Plates, 3l. 3s. ; 
published at 151.—Walpole’s Works, 5 vols. 4to. russia extra, 
71. 71.—E: 1} d li 23 Parts, at 92. each; pub- 
lished at 2!s.—(CEuvres de Voltaire, 70 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 91. 9s.— 
Rapin and Tindal, 5 vols. folio, calf, 1785, 3. 3s.—Philosophical 
Transactions Abridged, 18 vols. 4te. large paper, uncut, 5/. 5s. ; 
published at 31/. 10s.—Quarterly Review, from the commencement 
to 1827, 36 vols. half russia, 8/. 8¢.—Brydges’ British Biblio- 
grapher, 4 vols. 31. 13s. 6d.—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 5 vols. 
4l. 4s.—Citta di Roma, 4 vols. folio, 385 Plates, 36s.—Collins’ 

eerage, best edition, by Brydges, 9 vols. 3/. 3s.—Kennett’s Pa- 
rochial Antiquities, 24s.—Knolles’ History of the Turks, 3 vols. 
folio, best edition, 32s.—Locke’s Works, 4 vols. 4to. best edition, 
Bl. 108. &e. &c. 








In royal 8vo. with 43 Plates, price ll. 10s. in boards, 
HE MUSIC of the EYE; or, Essays on 
the Vitruvian Analysis of Architecture and Art, in- 
tended to exhibit the infinite extent of inventive capability in 


Architecture. 
By PETER LEGH, Esq, M.A. 
Printed for William Walker, Strand; Leer and Son, Old 
Bond Street; and Priestley and Weale, High Street, Bloomsbury. 





be Price 3s.) boards, 
EORGE the FOURTH, the PATRON 
Mectiog ef the loyal Sootety of Literature, -April 25, 
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